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Arricces I 
The Plays of William Shakefpeare. In Ten Volumes. With the 


Correions and Illuftrations of various Commentators; to which 
ar€@added Notes by Samuel Johnfon and George Steevens. With 
an Appendix. 8vo. 3/. Bathurft. Concluded, 


fupport the high opinion we entertain of the merit of 


this work, we have already laid before our readers a. 


few annotations on fome of the plays, and fhall now continue 
our progrefs through the remainder, where Mr. Steevens’s 
ingenuity and extenfive reading appear equally confpitudas, 
and where he illuitrates the fenfe of his author by fuch res 
marks as had never been fuggefted by any of the preceding 
commentators. 

He thus elucidates the following line in King John. 

© In at the window, or elfe o'er the hatch? 

‘ Thefe expreffions mean, to be bern out of aweédlock. So in Th? 
Family of love, 1608. 

** Woe worth the time that ever I gave fuck to a child that came 
“© in at the window.” 

‘ Soin Northward Hee, by Decker and Webfter, 1807. 

‘(kindred that comes in o'er the katch, and failing to Wefte 


mintter,” Gc. STEEVENS.’ 

On another line in the fame play, which runs thus, 

© In likene/s of a2 new untrimmed bride,’ 

the commentators entertain a great diverfity of opinion, 
and have warmly contefted whether a bride ought to be trim- 
med Or uhtrimmed. Mr. Steevens, however, appears to have 
determined the difpute, by maintaining the propriety of her 
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being undre?. But for the entertainment of our readers we 
fhall prefent them with the arguments of the feveral commen- 
4ators on this very interefting fubjea. 

‘ Though all the copies concur in this reading, yet as untrimmed 
cannot bear any fignification to fquare with the fenfe required, F 
cannot help thinking it a corrupted reading. I have ventured to 
throw out the negative, and read, 

© In likene{s of a new and trimmed bride. 

i, e. of a new bride, and one decked and adorned as well by art as 
wrature. JHEOBALD. 

— & ———a new untrimmed bride.| Mr. Theobald fays, that as-un- 
trimmed cannot bear any fignification to fquare with the fenfe required, 
it muft be corrupt; therefore he will cafhier it, and read, and 
trimmed; in which he is followed by the Oxford editor ; but they 
are both too haity. It fquares very well with the fenfe, and figniftes 
unfleady. Theterm is taken from navigation. We fay too, ina 
fimilar way of fpeaking, mot well manned. WARBURTON. 

“© T think Mr. Theobald’s correction more plaufible than Dr. 
Warburton’s explanation. A commentator fhould be grave, and 
therefore I can read thefe notes with proper feverity of attention ; 
but the idea of trimming alady to keep her fready, would be too rifible 
for any common power of face. JOHNSON. 

© Trim is drefs. An untrimmed brideis a bride undref. Could the 
tempter of mankind affume a femblance in whieh he wag more 
tikely to be fuccefsful? The devil (fays Conftance) raifes to your 
imagination your bride ftripped of the forbidding forms of drefs, 
and in the anticipation of future enjoyment, the memory of my 
wrongs is loft. 

¢ Ben Jonfon, in his New Inn, fays, 

«© Bur. Here’s a lady gay. 
“ Tip. A well-trimisd lady °° STEEVENS.’: 


In Richard the Second, Mr. Steevens favours us with an ac- 
@)unt of the original meaning of Jmp out, an expreflion which 
frequently occurs in Shakefpeare. He informs us, that when 
the wing-feathers of a hawk were dropped, or forced out by 
any accident, it was ufual to fupply fo many as were deficient; 
and this operation was called, to imp a hawé. 

In King.Henry 1V. Part I. our learned editor corre&s a 
reading which had been fuggefted by Hanmer, adopted by Dr. 
Warburton, and acquiefced in by Dr. Johnfon. . 


‘ Of palifadoes, frontiers, parapets ;' 
: © For frontiers Sir Thomas Hanmer, and after him Dr. Warbur 
ton, read very plaufibly fortins, JOHNSON. 

‘ Plaufible as this is, it is apparently erroneous, and therefore 
unneceflary. Frontiers formerly meant not only the boundaries of 
different territories, but alfo the forts built along, or near thole 
limits. In Fwes's PraGice of Fortification, printed in 1589, p. t» 16 
§s faid, ** A forte not placed where it were needful, might fkantly 
*‘ be accounted for frontier.” Again, pser. “* In the frontiers 
** made by late emperor Charles the Fifth, divers of their walles 
« having given way,” Gc. P. 44. “It thall not be neceflary to 
s* make the bulwarkes in townes lo great as thofe in royall fron- 
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te sizrs.” P. 4. ¢* When as any open towne or other inhabited 

t place is to be fortified, whether the fame be to. be made a royal 
frontier, or to be meanly defended,” &c. This account of the 
word will, I hope, be thought fufficient. STEEVENS.’ 


In the fame play, Mr. Stevens obliges us with a more fatif- 
factory account of the puke ffocking. 


_ © The prince intends to afk the drawer whether he will rob his 
mafter, whom he denotes by many contemptuous diftinétions, of 

which all are eafily intelligible but puke-focking, which I cannot ex- 
plain. JOHNSON. 

“Ina fall book entitled; The Order of my Lorde Maior, Be. for 
their Meetinges and Wearing of theyr Apparel throughout the Yeere, 
printed in 1586, ‘* the maior, &c. are conimanded to appeare dh 
** Good Fryday, in their pewke goavas, and without their chaynes 
‘* and typetes.” 

¢ Shelton, in his tranflation of Dox Quixote, P. 25 fays, ** the ret 
‘¢ and reinant of his eltate was {pent on a jerkin of fine puke.” 
Edit. 1612. 

© In Salmon's Chymift’s Shop laid ofen there is a receipt to makea 
puke colour. The ingredients are the vegetable gail and a large 
proportion of water; from which it fhould appear “that the colour 
“was grey. 

‘ In Barret’s Alvearie, an old Latinand Englith digtionary, printed 
1580; I find a puke colour explained ds being a colour betweeu ruilet 
-and black, and is rendered in Latin pullus. 

‘ In the time of Shakefpeare the moft expenfive filk- -ftockings 
were worn ; and in King Lear, by w: Nay of reproach, an attendant 
is called a worfted-ftocking knave. So that after all, perhaps the 
word puke refers to the quality of the ftulf rather than the colour: 

STEEVENS.’ 

His expofition of the following line is alfo founded upot 

unexceptionable authorities. 


There's no more faith in thee than in a flew'd prane. 


* The propriety of thefe fimilies I am not fure that I fully under- 
ftand. A flew'd prune has the appearance of a prune, byit has no 
tafte. A drawn fox, that is, an exentérated fox, has the form of 4 
fox without his powers. I think Dr. Warburton’s explication 
wrong, which makes a drawz fox to mean, a fox often hunted ; 
though to draw is a hunter’s term for purtuit by the track. -My 
interpretation makes the fox fuit better to the prune. Thiele are 
very flender difquifitions, but fuch is the tafk of a commentator. 

JOHNSON, 

¢ Dr. Lodge, in his pamphlet called Wit's Miferie, or the World's 
Madneffe, 1596, defcribes a bawd thus: ** This.is fhee that Jaies 
‘s wait at all the carriers for wenches new come up to London; 
** and you fliall know her dwelling by a difh of fled prunés in the 
“* window, and two or three fleering wenches {it knitting or fowing 
** in her thop.” 

“In Meafure for Meafire, act. ii. the niale bawd excufes himfelf 
for having admitted El!bow’s wife into his houfe, by faying, * that 
* fhe came in great with child, and longing for few’ dprancs, which 
‘¢ ftood ina dith,” Ge. 

.. § Slender, who apparently wifhes to recommend himfelf to hig. 
Mniftrels by a feeming propenfity to love as well as war, talks of 
Daz having 
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having meafured weapons with a fencing-mafter for a dif of few'd 
unes. : 3 ad 

i In another old dramatic piece, ent'tled, If this be not a’ pind 

Play the Divel is in it, 1612, a bravo enters with money, and fays, 

« This is the penfion of the ftewes, you need not untie it ; "tis ftew- 

** money, Sir, few'd-prune cath, Sir.” 

* Among the other fins laid to the charge of the once celebrated 
Gabriel Harvey, by his ‘antagonilt Nath, “to be drunk with the 
“* firrop or liquor of /lew'd prunes,” is not the leaft infifted on. 

‘In The Knave of Harts, x cothe€tion of fatyrical poems, 1612, a 
whoring knave is mentioned, as taking 


‘* Burnt wine, /few’'d prune}, a punk to folace him.” 


* In The Knave of Spades, another colleétion of the fame kind, 
¥611, is the following de(cription of a wanton inveigling a-young 
man into her houfe: 


(> ——eHe to his liquor falls, 
' € While the unto her maids for cakes, 
* Stew'd prunes, and pippins, calls-” 


€ Soin Every Woman in her Humour, a comedy, 1619, 

(t—mem I'o fearch my houfe! Ihave no varlets, no fiew'd prunes, 
«no hhé fiery,” @c. 

¢ The paflages already quoted are fufficient to thew that a difh of 
few'd prunes was wot only the ancient defignation of a brothel, but 
the conftant appendage to it. ' 

‘ From 4 Treatife on the Laes Venerea, written by W. Clowes, one 
of her majefty’s furgeons, 1596. and other books of the fame kind, 
it appears that prumes were direéted to be boiled in broth for thofe 
perfons already infe&ed, and that both few'd prunes, and roafted 
apples were commonly, though unfucceisfully, taken by way of 
prevention. So much for the infidelity of few'd prunes. 

STEEVENS.” 


In the Second Part of King. Henry IV. Piftol fays, 
feed, and be fat, my fair Calipolis, 


¢ This, fays Mr. Steevens, is a burlefque on a line in an old 
lay, called The Battel of Alcazar, &c. printed in 15943, in which 
Muly Mahomet enters to his wife with lyon’s flefh on his fword; 


‘«* Feed then, and faint not, my faire Calypolis.” 





And again, in the fame play, 
«« Hold thee, Calipolis, feed, and faint no more.” 

© The part of Piftol is almoft made up of quotations from old ab- 
furd plays. This line is quoted in feverat of the old plays ; and 
Decker, in his Satiromafix, 1602, has introduced Shakefpeare’s: 
burlefque of it. ~ STEEVENs.” 

We meet with fo many curious remarks om the text of 
Shakefpeare in the courfe of this work, that our readers, we 
hope, will excufe us for laying the editor’s annotations fo fre- 
quently before them. We cannot pafs over a paffage in the 
fame play, which Mr. Steevens illuftrates with his ufual per- 
fpicuity, by his great acquaintance with old books, Falftaff 
fays, Peace, good Doll, do not peak like a death’s bead, 
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+ Tt appears from the following paffage in Marfton’s Dutch Cours 
texan, 1605, that it was the cuftom for the bawds of that age te 
wear, a death's head in aring, very probably with the common 
motto, memento mori. Cocledemoy, {peaking of fome of thefe,- 
fays,—‘* as for their.death, how.can it be bad, fince their wicked- 
«© nefs is always ‘before their eyes, and a death's head mo come. 
** monly on their middle finger.” Again, in Maffinger’s O/d Law, 
—* fetl fome af my cloaths to buy thee a death's head and put upon 
“« thy middle finger: your leaft confidering bawds do fo much.” 

STEEVENs.” 


In the Second Part of King Henry Vi. the expreffion—ea 
wild Morifco, is thus illuitrated by the conjun& editors. 


‘ A Moor in a military dance, now called Morris, that is, a 
Moorifh dance. JOHNSON. 

© In Albion's Triumph, a mafque, 1631, the feventh entry confifts 
of mimicks or Morifco’s. 

‘ The Morris-dance was the Tripudium Mauritanicum, a kind of 
hornpipe. Junius defcribes it thus: ‘‘————faciem plerunque in- 
«© ficiunt fuligine et peregrinum veftium cultum.affumunt qui lu- 
<‘ dicris talibus indulgent, et Mauri effe videantur, aut e longius 
remota patria credantur advolaile, atque infolens recreationjs 
‘© genus advexille.” | 

* In the churchwardens accompts of the parifh of St. Helen’s in 
Abington, Berkhire, from the firft year of the reign of Philip and | 
Mary, to the thirty-fourth of queen Elizabeth, the Morrice-bells are 
mentioned. Anno 1560, the third of Elizabeth,—** For two doffin 
** of Morres bells.” As thefe appear to have been purchafed by the 
parith, we may fuppofe this diverfion was conitantly practifed at 
their public feftivals. STEEVENS.’ 


In the Third Part of King Henry VI. Mr, Steevens gives the 
following explanation of the couplet, 


But while he thought to fleal the fingle ten, 
The king was flily finger’d from the deck? 


* This, I believe, is a metaphor taken from chefs-playing. A 
pack of carés-was anciently term’d a deck of cards, and a pair of 
cards. A pack of cards, as I am informed, is ftill called a deck of 
cards in Iveland. STEEVENS. 

6 ———/lily finger'd—} The quarto reads, ‘‘ finely finger’d.” 

STEEVENS.” 


In King Richard III. Mr. Steevens favours us with the fub- | 
fequent comment on—-barbed fleeds. 


‘ They are fteeds adorned with military trappings. I. Haywarde, 
in his Life and Raigne of Henry 1V. 1599, faysy-The duke of Hereford 
came to the barriers, mounted upon a white courfer, barbed with blew 
and green velvet, &c. ; 

« Tt is obferved in the Turki/h Spy, that* the German cuiraffiers, 
though armed and darbed, man and horfe, were not able to ftand 
againft the French cavalry. Béarbed fleeds, in Haywarde’s hiftory, 
means only fteeds covered with trappings on thofe parts which were 
cased with armour in more dangerous fervice, STEEVENS.’. 


Dd3 ' The 
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. Khe editor reeites’a cuftom formetly ufed in this country, 
in a note on the following expreflion in- King Henry Vilk— 


you'd pare your fpoons. 

‘It mppenrs by this and another paffage in the next fcene, that 
the goflips gave {poons. Jonson. , : ee. 

‘ It-was'the cuftom, long before the time of Shakefpeare, for the, 
fponfors' at chriftenings, to offer gilt fpoons asa prefent to the, 
child. Thefefpoons were called apoffle fpoons, becaufe the figures _ 
of the apoftles were carved on the tops of the handles. Such.as, 
weré at once opulent and generous, ‘gave the whole twelve ; thofe 
who were either more moderately rich or liberal, efcaped at the ex- 
pence of the four evangelifts ; or even fometimes contented them- 
{elves with prefenting one spoon only, which exhibited the figure af. 
any faint, in honour of whom the child received its name. 

‘ Bem Jonfony,an his Bartholomew Fair, mentions fpocns of this 
kind ;—** and all this for the hope of a couple of apofile fpoons and 4 ~ 
‘« cup to eat caugle in.” 

* Soin Middleton’s comedy of A Chafle Maid in (.heapfide, 1620, 

«© What has he given her ?—whatisit, goffip? 

‘* A faire high itanding cup, and two great 

*® *Poftle fpoons, one of them gilt. 

*s! Sufe that was Judas with the red beard.” STEEVENS.’ 


We fhall prefent our readers with the remarks of Dr. War- 
burton, Dr, Johnfon, and Mr. Steevens, on the fubfequent 
paffage in Coriolanus. , 
""" But, fince it Serves my purpofe I will venture 

To feale’t a little more. 


& Thus allthe editions, as Mr. Theobald confeffes, who alters i¢ 
to feale't. And for a good reafon, becaufe he,can find no fenfe (he 
Jays) in the common reading. For as good reafon, 1, who can, have 
reltored the old’one to ifs place. To fcale’t ignitying to weigh, ex- 
amine and apply it. The author ufesit again, in the fame fenfe, in 
this very play, 

* Scaling his prefent bearing with his paft. 

¢ And fo Fletcher in The Maid of the Mill, 

‘ What Seale my invention before hand? you fhall pardon me for that. 
Pees BES ' WARBURTON. 

¢ Neither of Dr. Warburton’s examples afford a fenfe congruous . 
to the prefent occafion... In the paflage quoted to fcale may be to 
eveigh and compare, but where do we find that fcale is to apply? If 
we /cgle the two criticks, 1 think Theobald has the advantage. , 
| : or: “JONHSON. 

‘ To fale is to difperfe. The word is ufed in the North. If emen- 
dation wast all neceflary, Theoba]d's is as good ajane as could) be 
propofed, The fenfe.of the old reading is, Though: fome of you 
have beard the Rory, I will fpreadit yet wider, and, impart it to 
the reft. © | , ; | 
' © Ap meafure of wine Jpilt, is. called—“* afeal’d pottle of wine” 
in, Decket’s comedy of The hong? Whore, 1635. So m The Hifterie of 
Chomon, Knight of the Golden Shieldy &o. a play publitbed in. 11599.) : 


«The hugie:heaps of caresthat lodgedim my minde | 0°: 
“ Are failed from theirs neftling plage, and pleafures: eae 
sl ge tk ; : a rt , ° e Ss Q 
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So Hollinfed, vol. ii. p. 499. {peaking of the retreat of the Well, 


nién during-the abfence of Richard IT. fays, *—they would no 
Janger abide, but /ealed, and departed:away.” So again, p. 536.45" 
«* whereupon their troops /cailed, and fled their waies.” In the’ 
Gloflary to Gawin Douglas's Tranflation of Virgil the following ac- 
count of the word is gicen. Skaile, fkale, to feattér, to fpread, per- 
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haps from the French e/theveler, Ital. fcapigliare crines paffes, feu 
{parfos habere. All from the Latin capillas. Thus éefcheveler, fche=: 


vel, feuil; but of a more general fignitication.”” STEEVENS.” 


The commentators deliver their fentiments in the following 
manner on a paflage in. Antony and Cleopatra. 


but near him; thy angel 
Becomes a fear. 
i. e.'a fearful thing.’ The abftract for the concrete. Ware. 
Mr. Upton reads, 
Becomes afeard s—-—-— 
The common reading is more poetical. JOHNSON. 





A Fear is a perfonage in fome of the old moralities, Fletcher, 


alludes' to it in the Maid’s Tragedy, where Afpafia is inftru@ting 
her maids how to defcribe her fituation in needle-work. 7 





“ and then a Fear: 
* Do that Fear bravely, wench.———=—"” 


The whole thought is borrowed from fir T. North’s tranflation of ‘ 
Platarch. «* For thy demof# (faid he) that is to fay, the good-an= * 


<< gek and fpirit that keepeth thee, is afraid of his: and being” 


“* courageous and high when he is alone, becometh fearful and 
¢¢ timowrous, when he cometh near unto the other.”. STEEVENs.” 


In the fame play we meet with the following annotations of 
the editors. ' 
Cel. Sit. 
Ant, Sit; Sir. 


. 


« Antony appears to be jealous of a circumftance which feemed ' 


to indicate a con{cioufnels of fuperiority in his too fuccefsful part- 


ner in power; and accordingly refents the invitation of Czfar to . 


be feated : Cafar anfwers, Nay then——i.e. if you are fo ready to 
refent what I meant an a& of civility, there can be no reafon to fuppofe 
you have temper enough for the bufinefs on which at prefent we are met. 


“The former editors leaye a full point at the end of this as well as - 


the preceeding fpeech. STEEVENS. 


‘ The following circumftance may ferve to ftrengthen Mr. Stee~ _ 


vens’s opinion: when the fictitious Sebaftfan made his appearance 
in Europey he came to a conference with the Conde de Lemos; to 
whom, aftér the firft exchange of civilities, he faid, Conde de Lemos, 
be covered. And being afked by that wena what pretences 
he laid claim to the fuperiority exprefled by fi 

replied, I do it by right @f my birth; Iam Sebaftian. JOHNsoN. 


The. greater part of Mr. Steevens’s notes is not only of im- 
portance towards illuftrating his author, but affords many 
cunious hiftorical anecdotes ‘which we are glad to fee extricate 
Dd4 - from 


permiffion, he | 
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from the mouldy repofitories wherein they have long been fe. 
cluded from the public view. In Timon of Athens we meet 
with the following paflage, 





and thatch your poor thin roofs. 


¢ About the year 1595, when the fathion was firft introduced in 
England of wearing more hair than was ever the produce of a fin. 
gle head, it was dangerous for any child to go about, as nothing 
was more common than for women to entice fuch as had fine hair 
into private places, and there to cut it off. I have this informa- 
tion from Stubbs’s Azatomy of Abufes, which I have quoted on the 
article of drefs. STEEVENS.* 


The extent of Shakefpeare’s acquaintance with the writings 
of Greek and.Roman authors has bee the fubjeét of much 
fpeculation among the learned; and by the catalogue of an 
cient tranflations from claflic authors, which Mr. Steevens has 
inferted in this edition, it is evident that far the greater part 
of the literary treafures of antiquity was acceffible to our poet, 
even upon the fuppofition of his being totally unacquainted 
with the dead languages. Mr. Steevens remarks, however, 
that no tranflation.of the Ajax of Sophocles was extant :n the 
time of Shakelfpeare ; in confequence of which fact he declares 
himfelf to be convinced, that the play of Titus Andronicus 
was the work of one who was convertant with the Greek tra- 
gedies in their original language, as the following paflage is a 
plain allufion to the Ajax of Sophoeles. ‘ 

«© The Greeks, upon advice, did bury Ajax, 
That flew himfelf; and wife Laertes’ fon 
Did gracioufly plead for his funerals,” 


In this opinion ovr editor concurs with the fentiments of 
Mr. Pope, who conjectures, that in Titus Andronicus, and 
fome other plays afcribed to Shakefpeare, only fome charac- 
ters, fingle fcenes, or a few particular paflages were written 
by him. 

The following note on a paffage in Cymbeline, relates ta 
the conduc of Shakefpeare in different pagts of his works, 


Richard du Champ.—— } Shakefpeare may be fairly fuppofed to 
have been indebted for his modern names (which fometimes are 
mixed with ancient ones) as well as his anachronifms, to the fa- 
fhionable novels of his time. In a colleétion of ftories entitled, A 
Petite Palace of Pettie his Pleafure, 1608, 1 find the following circum+ 
fiances of ignoranc@and abfurdity. In the ftory of the Horatii and 
* the Curiatii, the roaring of cannons is mentioned. Cephalus and 
Procris are faid to be of the court of Venice, and ‘* that her father 
“< ewrought fo with the duke, that this Cepkalus was fent poft in ambaf- 
“« fage to the Turke——Eriphile, after the death of her hufband Am- 
«< phiaraus, calling to mind the affetion wherein Don Infortunig 
* was drowned towards her, &c. &c. STEEVENS.” 


King 














- 
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King Lear. 

—— hog in floth, fox in flealth, wolf in greedine/s, &c. 

* The Jefuits pretended to caft the feven deadly fins out of mainy 
in the fhape of thofe animals that reprefented them; and before 
each was caft out, mainy by geftures acted that particular fin ; curl- 
ing his hair to fhew pride, vomitting for gluttony, gaping and {fnor- 
ing for floth, &c.—-Harfenet’s book, pp. 279, 280, 226. To this 
probably our author alludes. STEEVENS. 


A note on a fubfequent paffage of the fame play, affords a 
ftriking inftance how mnch the fenfe of an author may be elu- 
cidated by an acquaintance with the writings of his cotempo- 
raries. 

an Lays fuum, mun, nonny, &c. 

* Of this paflage I can make nothing. I believe it corrupt; for 
wildnefs, not nonfenfe, is the effect of a difordered imagination. 
The quarto reads, hay no on ny aolphins, my boy, ceafe, let him trot by. 
Of interpreting this there is not much hope or much need. But 
any thing may be tried. The madman, now counterfeiting a proud 
fit, fuppofes himfelf met on the road by fome one that difputes the 
wey, and cries Hey—No—but altering his mind, condefcends to let 
him pafs, and calls to his boy Dalphin (Rodolph) not to contend 
with him. On—Dolphin, my boy, ceafe. Let him trot by. JOHNSON. 

‘ The reading of the quarto is right. Hey no nonny is the bur- 
then of a fong in The Tavo Noble Kinfmen (faid to be written by 
Shakefpeare in conjunction with Fletcher) and was probably com- 
gnon to many others. 

Dolphin, my boy, my bey, 
Ceafe, let him trot by ; 

It feemeth not that fuch a foe 
From me or you would fly. 


# This is a ftanza from a very old ballad written on fome battle 
fought in France, during which the king, unwilling to put the 
fufpected valour of his fon the Dauphin, i.e. Dolphin (fo called 
and {pelt at thofe times) to the trial, is reprefented as withing to 
reftrain him from any attempt to eftablifh an opinion of bis cou- 
rage on an adverfary who wears the leaft appearance of ftrength ; 
and at laft affifts in propping up a dead body againft a tree for him 
totry his manhood upqn. Therefore as different champions are 
fuppofed crofling the field, the king always difcovers fome objec- 
tion to his attacking each of them, and repeats thefe two lines as 
every frefh one is introduced ; 

Dolphin, my bey, my boy, &c. 

The fong I have neyer feen, but had this account from an old gen- 
tleman, who was only able to repeat part of it, and died before I 
could have fuppofed the difcovery would have been of the leaft ufe 
to me——As for the words, /ays fuum, mun, they are only to 
found in the firft folio, and were probably added by the players, 
who, together with the prefs-fetters, were likely enongh to corrupt 
what they did not underftand, or to add more of their own to what 
they already concluded to be nonfenfe. STEEVENS,.” 


The fame remark is exemplified in the annotations. which 


ollew. 
‘ ——— This 
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, ww e 

This is a good block I . 

‘ I donot fee how this block, correfponds either. with his fore. 
going or following train of thoughts. “Madmen think not only at 
random. I wotild read thus, a ¢odd flock. Fiveks are wool moulded 
together. The fentence then follows properly : j 

‘It were a delicate ftratazem to fhoe 

A troop ef horfe with felt ;—— 
3. e.. with focks kneaded to a mals, a practice I believe fometimes 
ufed in former ages, for it is mentioned in Arioffo : . 

«< —— Féce nel cader ftrepito quanto 

‘© Avefle avuto fotto’ piedi il feltro.” 
It-is very.common, for madmen to catch. an, accidental. hint, and.» 
frain it to the purpole predominant in their minds. Lear picks.yp, 
a fock, and immediately thinks to furprize his enemies by a troop 
of horfe thod with flocks or felt. Yet block may ttand, if we fup- 
pofe that the fight of a block put him in mind of mounting shis 
borfe. JouNson. — 
¢ ——— This is a good block ?—Dr, Johnf{on’s explanation of.this 
paflage is very ingenious; but, I beheve, there is no. occafion ta 
adopt it, as the fpeecly itfelf, or at leaft the action which fhould 
accompany it, will furnifh-all the connection which he has fought: 
drom an extraneous circumftance. Upon the king's faying, J wilt 
preach to thee, the poet feems to have meant him to pull off chis 
fat, and keep turning it and feeling it, in the attitude’ of one of’ 
the preachers of thote times (whom I have feen fo reprefented in 
old prints) till the idea of felt, which the good hat or block was 
made of, raifes the ftratagem in -his brain ef thoeing a-troop of 





horfe with a fubftance foft as that which he held and moulded bee * 


tween his hands. This makes him,ftart-from his preachment.— 
Klock anciently fignified the Aead part of the hat, or the thing on 
avhich a hat is formed, and fometimes the hat itfelfi—See Muck 
ado, &c. 
‘s He-weares his faith but. as the fafhion of his dats it 
“ changes with the next dlck,” 

See Beaumont and Fletcher’s Wit at feveral Weapons ; 

“Tam fo haunted with this broad-brim'd hat’ 

“¢ Of the laft progrefs block, with the young hatband.” 
Greene, in his Defence of Conay catching, 1592, defcribing a neat 
companion, fays,, “ he weareth a hat of a high blecke, and a broad 
« brimme.”-—So in The Revenger's Tragedy, 1609. 

‘* His head will be made ferve a bigger block.” 
So in Decker’s Honeft Whore, 1635. | 
— we have d/ocks for all heads.” 
Again, in Green’s. Ta Quogue, 1599. 
— Where did you buy your felt ? 

“* Nay, never. laugh, for you’re in the fame block.” 
Agair, in Law Tricks, &c. 1608, ‘I cannot keep a diock-private, . 
bur every citizen's fon thrufts his head into it.” 
Again, in Hifriomafix, 1610. 

‘© Your hat is of a better bck thar mine.” 
Again, in The Martial Maid of Beaumont and Fletcher, 


“Tho? now your block-head be @over’d with a Spanith 
block,” STEEVENS. 


ce 





“é 





We 

















Johnfon and Steevens’s Shakefpeare, 4it 
We fhall lay"before our readers Mr. Steevens’s account o 


the fable of Romeo and Juliet. +; 

‘ The ftory on which this play is founded, is faid to have been a, 
true one. It was originally publifhed by an anonymous Italian no- 
vellift'in 1594 at Venice, and again in 1553 at the fame place. The 
firft edition of -Bandello’s; work appeared a year later than the Jatt 
of thefe already mentioned. Pierre Boifteaw copied it with alter-- 
ations and additions, ‘Belleforet adopted it in the firftt- volume of 
his colle&tion ¥§96;-but very probably {ome edition of it yet more’ 
ancient had found its way abroad; as in this improved ftate it 
was tranflated into Englifh, and publifhed in_an octavo volume 
1562, but without aname. On this occafion it appears in the form 
ofa’ poem entitled, The tragicall HifloMe of Romeus and Fuliet. The 
laltt-mentioned:of thefe pieces our author has fo’minutely followed, \. 
that he has occafionally borrowed even fentiments and expreffions. 
The fame ftory is found in The Palace of Pleafure: but Shakefpeare 
does not feem tovhave been ‘at all indebted to fuch a faint idea of 
it as:is conveyed by Painter’s Epitome. Stanyhurft, the tranflator ’ 
of Virgil in 1582, enumerates Julietta among lis heroines, in a piece | 
which he calls an Epitaph, or Commune’ Defunéctorum. And it ap- 
pears (as Mr, Farmer has obferved) from a paflage in Ames’s Ty * 
pographical Antiquities, that the ftory had’ likewifé been tranflated 
by another hand. a n STEEVENS.” 

A note on the firft line of this play ¢annot fail to give every’ 
reader a high idea of the induftry difplayed. by this ingenious . 
editor in his literary refearches. m 
we'll not carry coals. 


4 Dr. Warburton very juftly obferves, that this was a phrafe for-.. 
merly in ule to fignify the bearing injuries; but as he has given no 
inttances in ‘fupport of his declaration, I thought it neceflary to 
{ubjoin the following: 

© Nath, in his Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1595, fays, 

“* We will dear uo coles, I warrant you.” 


¢ Sa Skelton, ‘ey 

6 ———— YOu, I fay, Julian, 

‘6 Wyll you beare no coles?” 
* So in Marfton"s Antonio and Melida, and part, 1602, “ He has . 
«< ‘had wrong, and if were he, I would bear no coles.” So, in Law 
Tricks, or, Who would have thought it? a comedy, by John Day, 
1608, * I'll carry coals n you will, no horns.” Again, in May-Day, 
a comedy by Chapman, 1630. “* You muft fwear by no man’s 
‘< ibeard but your own, for that may breed a quarrel: above all. 
“« things, you mult carry no coals.” And again in the fame play, — 
«© Now my ancient being a man of.an wa-coal-carrying {pirit, &e.” 
Again, in B: Jonfon’s Every Man cut of his Humour, “* Here comes 
** One that will carry coals; ergo, will hold my dog.” And lafily, 
in the poet’s own Henry V. “ At Calais they ftole a firefhovel; [ | 
** knew by that piece of fervice the men would ‘arry e@als.”” 


STEEVENS.” 

affecied fantaftico’s / | 
‘ Thus the old copies, and rightly.. The modern editors read, 
phantajies. Nath, in his Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1596, fays, 


-—‘* Follow fome of thefe new-fangled Galiardo’s and Signor Fan- 
: ) * taltico’s,” 
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« taftico’s,” &c, So in Decker’s Comedy of- Old Fortunatus, 1600.° 

—‘* Ihave danc’d with queens, dallied with ladies, worn ftrange 

« attires, feen fantaffiico’s, convers’d with humorifts,” &c. 
STEEVENS,” 


It affords us particular pleafure to gratify our readers 
with fuch annotations as ferve to throw light on the darkeft 
paflages of Shakefpeare, and we thall therefore lay before 
them the following. 


None of bis feains- mates, 


¢ The word /fkains-mate, I do not underftand, but fuppofe that 
Jkains. was fome low play, and j/kains-mate, a companion at fuch 
play. JOHNSON, — 

© A kein or fain was either a knife or a fhort dagger. By jfhains- 
mates the nurie means none of his ioofe companions who frequent 
the fencing-ichool with him, where we may fuppofe the exercife of 
this weapon was taught. 

‘ The word is ufed in the old tragedy of Soliman and Perfeda, 
3599- 

4 «© Againf the light-foot Irifh have I ferv'd, 

** And in my fkin bare tokens of their /eeizs.”” 


Again, in the comedy called Lingua, &c. 1607, At the opening 
of the piece Lingua is reprefented as apparelled in a particular mane , 
ner, and among other things--having “ a little fkewe tied in 2 
«* purple fcarf.” 
¢ Green, in his Quip for an upflart Courtier, defcribes * an ill- 
“¢ favour d knave, who wore by his fide a /heine like a brewer's bung 
s* knife.” . 
* Skein is the Trifh word for a kuife. Again, in the Fatal Contrada, 
by Jj. W. Hemines, 1653. : 
** How eafily this fein is fheath’d in him.” STEEVENS, 


The following extra& contains the fucceffive annotations of 
Mr. Pope, Dr. Johnfon, Mr, Gray, gnd Mr. Steevens, on 


The pious chanfon. , 


* It is pons chanfons in the firft folio edition. The old ballads fung 
on bridges, and from thence called Pous chanfons. Hamlet is here 
repeating ends of old fongs. Pops. 

It is pons chanfons in the quarto too. I know not whence the 
rubric has been brought, yet it has not the appearance of an ar- 
bitrary addition. The titles of old ballads were never printed red 
but perhaps rubric may ftand for marginal explanation. 

JOHNSON. 

« There are five large vols. of ballads in Mr. Pepys’s collection 
in Magdalen college library, Cambridge, fome as ancient as 
Henry VIPs reign, and not one red letter upon any one of as titles, 

. RAY. 

© The firft row of the RUBRIC will, &c.] The words, of the rubric 
were firit inferted by Mr. Rowe, in his edition in 1709. The old 
quarto in 1611 reads pious chanfon, which gives the fenfe wanted, 
and I have accordingly inferted it in the text. 

‘ The pious chanfons were a kind of Chriftmas carol, containin 
fome icriptural hiftory thrown into loofe rhimés, and fung abou 
the ftreets by the common people when they went at that _— to 

*% 
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beg alms. Hanffet is here repeating fome {craps from fongs of thi 
-kind, and when Polonius enquires what follows them, he refers 
shim to the firff row (i.e. diviffon) of one of thefe, to obtain the 
formation he wanted. STEEVEN S$.” 


might bis Quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? 


‘ This firft expreflion probably alluded to the writ of difcharge, 
which was formerly granted to thofe barons and knights who per- 
fonally attended the king on any foreign expedition, which was 


called a Quietus. 
‘ The word is ufed for the difcharge of an account by Webfter, 


in his Dutchefs of Malfy, 1623. 
‘¢ You had the trick in audit time to be fick 
«¢ Till I had fign’d your Quietus.” 
© A. bodkin was, I believe, the ancient term for a fmall dagger. 
Gafcoigne, {peaking of Fulius Cefar, fays, 
“¢ At laft with bodkins, dub’d and douft to death 
‘* All, all his glory vanifh’d with his breath,” 


¢ Inthe margin of Stowe’s Chronicle, edit. 1614, it is faid, that 

Czfar was flain with dodkins 3 and in The Mufes Looking-glajs, by 
Randolph, 1638. 

‘© Apho. A rapier’s but a bodkin,. 

** Del. And a dodkin 

‘* Is a moft dang’rous weapon ; fince I read 

“* Of Julius Czfar’s death, I durit not venture 

“« Into a taylor’s fhop for fear. of bodkins.” 


« Again. in The Cuforvof the Country, by B. and Pletcher: 


¢ —————Out with your bodkin, 
“« Your pocket-dagger, tyour ftilletto.” STEEVENS.’ 





In one of the fubfequent notes, Dr. Johnfon correés an 
efroneous alteration fuggefted by Dr. Warburton, and Mr, 
Steevens confirms the amendment. 


© Nay, then let the devil wear black, for T'll have a fuit of fables.— 
The conceit of thefe words ts not taken. They are an ironical apc- 
logy for his mother’s cheerful looks: two months was long enough 
in confcience to make any dead hufband forgotten. But the edi- 
tors, in their nonfenfical blunders, have made Hamlet fay juft the 
contrary. That the devil and he would both go into mourning, 
though his mother did not. The true reading is this, Nay, then 
het the devil wear black, "FORE Ill have a fuit of fable. Fore, i.e. 
before. As much as to fay, Let the devil wear black for me, I'l 
have none. The Oxford Editor defpifes an emendation fggeafy, and 
reads it thus, Nay, then let the devil wear black, for I'll hae a fuit of 
ERMINE. And you could expect no lefs, when fuch a critic had 
the dreffing of him. But the blunder wasa pleafant one. The 
fenfelefs editors had wrote fables, the for fo called, for fad/e, black. 
And the critic only changed this fur for that; by a like figufe, the 
e¢ommon people fay, You rejoice the cockles of my heart, for the mufcles 


af my heart; au unlucky miftake of one flrell-fith for another. 
WarRBURTON, 


‘know 
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¢ I know not why our editors fhould, with fuch implacable an- 
ger, perfecute our predeceflors. Oi vexgel mid dxvecs, the dead, it is 
true, can make no refiltance, they may be attacked with great fe- 
curity; but fince they can neither feel nor mend, the fafety of 
mauling them feems greater than the pleafure; nor perhaps would 
jt much mifbefeem us to remember, amidit our triumphs over the 
nonfenfical and the fenfele/s, that we hes ate men; that debemur 
"morti, and, as Swift obferved to Burnet, thall foon be among the 
dead ourfelves. | 

¢ IT cannot find how the common reading is nonfenfe, nor why 
Hamlet, when he laid afide bis drefs of .mourning, in a country 
‘where it was bitter cold, and the air was nipping and eager, thould 
not have a /uit of fables. 1 fuppofe it is well enough known, that 


the fur of fables is not black. JOHNSON. 
‘A fuit of the fables was the richeft drefs that could be worn in 
Denmark. STEEVENS.” 
Othello. 


Saints in your injuries, &c. | 

€ When you have a mind to do injuries, you put on an air of 
fanétity. 7 JOHNSON. . 

‘ In Puttenham’s Art of Poetry, 1589, I meet with almoft the fame 
thoughts :—‘* We limit the comely parts of a woman to confilt in 
«< four points; that is, to be a fhrew in the kitchen, a faint in 
«* the church, an angel at board, and an ape in the bed, as the 
«* chronicle reports by miftrefs Shore, paramour to. K. Edward the 
«© Fourth.” 

‘ Again, in a play. of Middleton’s, called Blurt Mafter Confiable ; 
or, The Spaniards Night-walk, 1602. 

cs according to that wife faying of you, you be faints in the 
«s church, angelsin the ftreet, devils in the kitchen, and apes in 
«¢ your beds.” 

¢ Puttenham, who mentions all other contemporary writers, ‘has 
not once fpoken of Shakefpeare ; fo that it is probable he had not 
produced any thing of fo early a date, STEEVENS. 


that handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mathergive. 
And afterwards : 











It was an banakerchief, 
My father gave my mother. 


_ © This laft paffage has been cenfured as an overfight in the 
poet; but perhaps it exhibits only a frefh proof of hisart. The 
firft account of the handkerchief, as given by Othello, was pur- 
‘polely offéntatious, in order to alarm his wife the more. When 
he mentions it a fecond time, the truth was fufficient for his pur. 
pote, aed es | 
¢ Thiscircumftance of the handkerchief is ridiculed by B. Jonfon; 
in his Poetafer—* you fhall fee me do the Moor; matter, lend me 
your fcarf. STEEVENS.’ 
With refpe& to the fenfe of the following paffage, we can® 
not hefitate in the leaft to prefer the reading of Mr. Steevens 


to: that-of Dr, Warburton. 


Aré 




















> 
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_ Ave there ‘no fones in heaven, | 
But what ferve for the thunder ? 


‘ What occaficn for other, when thofe would ferve his. purpofe > 
For he wanted athunderbolt for Iago. Without queftion, Snake- 
Apeare wrote and poiited the line thus: 


* Are there no flones in heaven? . 
‘ For WHAT THEN SERVEs the thunder f— 


i. e. Are there no bolts in heaven for this villain? for what pur- 
pofe then ferves the thunder, that inftrument of his vengeance? 
| WaRBurTon, 
Are there no flones in heaven, 
But what ferve for the thunder ?—] This emendation of 
Dr. Warburton’s is furely unneceflary. 
© Othello does not want a thunderbolt for Iago. He only afks, 
if there are no leffer degrees of chaftifement more proportioned to 
the guilt of mortals, ready to drop down on fuch villains as Iago, 
though Omnipotence withholds its thunder, ‘as too noble an iniiru- 
ment for the punifhment of crimes like his ?- 
* The fame thought occurs in The Revenger's Tragedy, 1609. 


‘¢ Ts there no thunder left? or is’t kept up 
“In ftock, for heavier vengeance?” 


¢ Shakefpeare might however mean, does heaven referve its thun- 
der only to make a noife? has it noimplements of mifchief to punifh 
as well as terrify ? 
¢ __—eeguum fulmina torques 
«¢ Necquicquam horremus; ceciq; in nubibus ignes 
‘* ‘Terrificant animos, et inania murmura mifcent ?” 
STEEVENS.* 


We fhall now finifh our extra&s, by inferting the paragraph 
with which the ingenious editor. concludes his annotations, 
who, as Dr. Johnfon julily obferves in his Preface, © might 
have fpoken both of his own diligence and fagaecity, in terms 
of greater felf-approbation, without deviating from modefty or 
truth.’ 


‘ To this note fhould be fubjoined (as an apology for many others 
which may not be thought to bring conviction with them) thac the 
true fenfe of a paflage has frequently remained undetermined, till 
repeated experiments have been tried’ on it, when one commen- 
tator, making a proper ufe of the errors of another, has at laf 
explained it to univerfal fatisfaction.. When miftakes have fuch 
effets, who would regret having been miftaken, or be forry to be 
the means of direéting others, by that affinity which a wrong read~ 
ing or interpretation fometimes has to the right, though*he has not 
been fo Jucky to produce at once authorties which could not be 
queftioned, or decifions to which nothing could be added ? 


STFEEVENS.” 
_ All the fources of Shakefpeare’s fables which have yet been 
‘difcovered, are in this edition pointed out; all neceffary col- 
lations made; and the feveral Prefaces of Pope, Theobald, 
Dr. Warburten, Dr. Johnfon, with Mr-Steevens’s Advertife- 
ment 
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tnent to the Public, and Rowe’s Account of the Life of Shakef: 
peare, are placed before the work ; to which is added, the lift of 
ancient tranflations above-mentioned, as ferving to prove, that 
& great number of claflic authors wete acceffible to Shakefpeare 
through the medium of his own language. 

Two Appendixes are fubjoined to this work, the firft “of 
which contains fuch notes as have either been recently col- 
le&ted from publifhed volumes, or communicated by corref- 
‘pondents. The gentlemen whofe names we find affixed to 
the latter are, Mr. Warton, Dr. Percy, Sir ]. Hawkins, Mr. 
Tollet, Mr. Collins, Dr, James, and Mr. Warner. The fe- 
cond Appendix confifts of the comments of the reverend Mr. 
Farmer, communicated in a letter to Mr. Steevens. In the 
beginning of this letter, the author claims the merit of 
having fuggefted that a diligent perufal of old plays, &c. 
was neceflary to the illuftration of Shakefpeare, whereas 
Mr. Steevens had made that obfervation in his advertifemerit 
to the twenty plays of Shakefpeare publifhedin 1766, confi- 
derably above a year before Mr. Farmer’s pamphlet on the 
Learning of Shakefpeare appeared. While truth however ob- 
liges us to remark this circunftance, it is with pleafure that 
we can award to Mr. Farmer the applaufe he eminently de- 
ferves, in having profecuted with fo much induftry and inge- 
nuity the plan which Mr. Steevens had fuggefted. 

On the whole, this edition of the works of Shakefpeare is 
the moft elaborate and explanatory of any that has hitherto 
been publifhed ; and affords an inftance of the happy fuccefs 
refulting from the united efforts of commentators of diftirt- 
guiMed abilities, Dr. Johnfon has difplayed, in this revifal, 
fuch ingenuity, and accuracy of juft conception, as render 
the prefent annotations a valuable addition to his former re- 
marks on the fubje@’; while Mr. Steevens has elucidated the 
fenfe of his author by the cleareft coliateral evidence that 
inveftigation can ‘fupply: extenfive reading, and a judicious 
application of the intelligence thence derived, are equally con- 
fpicucus through the whole of his obfervations, which being 
generally founded upon the firmeft bafis of criticifm, are al- 
molt always decifite. 
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Il. Di&ionatium Saxonico & Gothico-Latinum. Auore Ed- 
vardo Lye, 4. M. accedunt Pragmenta Verfionis Ulphilane, nec- 
non Opufenla quédam Anglo-Saxonica. Laidit, nonnullis Voca- 
bulis auxit, plurimis Exemplis illuftravit,  Grammaticam utri- 
ufgue Lingue premifit, Owen Manning, 8.7. B. 2 Pols. Fol. 
31, 38. in Sheets. White. 


"He Gorhic language, which makes a part of this valuable 
work, is of great antiquity, and one of the principal - 
fources of all the northern languages of Europe. 
‘The Goths are fuppofed to be the ancient Getz, or, more — 
properly fpeaking, their defcendants. Several of the Greek 
and Roman writers, after the fecond or third century, call ; 
them indifcriminately Gothi and Gete Spartianus affirms, 
that the Goths were originally called Getz : * Gothi Getz di- 
cerentur*.” Orofius makes the fame remark: ‘ Gete illi, qui 
et nunc Gothi, totis viribus tot Romanas ingreffi provincias +,’ 
&c, And St. Jerom fays : ‘Certé Gothos, omnes retré eruditi magis 
Getas, quam Gog et Magog, appellare confueverant q.’ 

Pontanus obferves, that the appellation of Gothi was not 
known till within a few years before the reign of Conftantine : 
*‘Cim nomen Getarum apud Gracos fit vetuftiffimum, Gotho- 
rum vero appellatio non nifi paucis annis ante tempora Con- 
ftantin', cum gentis in Thraciam irruptione, effe nota cceeperit§.” 
The Goths grew formidable in the third century, and defeated 
the Roman emperor Decius, in the year 251. 

It is dificult to afcertain the country from which they ori- 
ginally came, or to trace their various migrations. The learn- 
ed Mr, Sheringham maintains |], that the Gothic nations mi- 
grated from the Eaft through the northern parts of Scy- 
thia, into Scandia, and afterwards diffufed themfelves into 
all the iflands near the Baltic fea, into Germany, Dacia, 
Meefia, Thrace, Pannonia, Greece, Italy, Spain, Britain, and - 
almoft every other part of Europe. They were called — 
Scandia-Gothi, Meefo-Gothi, Vifigothi, Oftrogothi, &c. ac- : 
cording to the country they inhabited. Their chief feat is 
jaid to .have been in Gothland, now a part of the Swedith do- 
minions : and at this day the king of Sweden bears the title of 
king of the Goths and Vandals. 





* JE). Spart. in Carac. § 10. Spartianus flourifhed about the 
year 284. 

+ Orofii Hift. 1. i, c. 16. 

t Quatt. Hebr. tom. ili, p. 205. 

§ Pontani Chronog. Dan. Defcript. 

jj De Angl. Gent. Qrig. c, vii. et 15. 


Vor. XXXVI, Dec. 1773. Ee Our 
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Our Saxon anceftors were a branch of the Goths*, and fré- 
tained a great part of their cuftoms, religion, and language. 
The Gothig tongue, however, was mixed and varied, as the 
Goths were gradua'ly mingled and incorporated with other 
nations, The oldeft diale& of it which we know, is the 
Mefo-Gothic, or the Ulphilo-Gothic, fo called from Meefia, 
a province near the Danube, on the north fide of Macedonia, 


and from Ulphilas firft bifhop of the Mzfo-Goths. Ulphilas , 


lived about the year 370, in the reign of Valens. He tranf- 
lated the Gofpels, and, as Philoftorgius affirms +, the greateft 
part of the Bible into the Gothic language, for the ufe of his 
countrymen, who had been lately converted to Chriftianity. 

He is faid to have been the inventor of the Gothic letters ¢: 
but thisis only partially true. The Goths had infcriptions, and 
feveral books in the Runic charaéter, long before the time of 
Ulphilas §. | 

The Gothic word runa, and the Saxon Le-pyne, fignify a 
myftery or magic ||. Olaus Wormius fays, formerly the 
Danes perfuaded themfelvcs, that by thefe charaflers, they 
could deftroy their enemies, bind up wild beafts, raife winds 


and ftorms, infatuate men or women, and perform many other . 


incredible wonders . 

This magical ufe of the Runi¢ chataéters brought them at 
Jaft into fuch difgrace, that they were abolifhec in Sweden 
about the year 1050, and the Latin letters fubftituted if their 
place. The ufe of them was likewife prohibited in Spain in 
1086, and again by a public council at Toledo, in 1116, as 
Wormius informs us. 

On the fame account, Ulphilas, bifhop of the Goths, reje&ting 
the Runic charaéters, invented others of a more modern form, 
which he ufed in his tranflation of the Bible. His alphabet 
bears a ftriking analogy to thofe of the Grecks and Romans. 

It was, perhaps, for the fame reafon, and in imitation of 
Ulphilas, that our anceftors introduced the Anglo-Saxonic 
letters, and made ufe of them in tranflating the Scriptures. 





* Getz, poftea Gothi dicti, tetam Cimmeriam tenebant. Ab his 
Saxones et Cimbri proceflerunt. | Ib. c. vi. et vii. 

fT Philoft. 1. ii. c. 5 

t Socrat. Hift. Eccl. 1]. iv. Sozomen. 1. vi. 

§ Joan. Magni Hift 1. i. c. vii. 

| Gothicus enim fermo Runa artem vel aliquandd magiam figni- 


ficat. Joan. Magni Hitt. 1. vi. c.24. Haftam Runis, id eft, mae’ 


gicis characteribus, infcriptam erigebant. Stephan, in Saxonis Gram- 
matici Hift. 1. v. Spelmanni Epift. ad Wormium, 
G Wormii Literat. Runica, 
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In the Cherfonefus, Cymbrica, or Jutia*, i.e. Jutland, where 
they formerly refided, they had the Runic charaters +. And 
it does not appear, that the Anglo-Saxonic letters were ever 
ufed in Germany. The Saxon language, is, however, imme- 
diately derived from the Gothic, and bears a near affinity to 
it: but it has feveral charaéters peculiar to itfelf. It is the 
bafis, or the mother-tongue, of the Eoglifh and Scottifh lan- 
guages; and a knowledge of it cannot fail of being attended 
with various advantages to men of letters, efpecially our own 
countrymen. 

1. It will be of effential forvice 3 in explaining many Englifh 
words, and the names of perfons and places. 

z. It will conduce to the illuftration of many hiftorical paf 
fages, infcriptions, and monuments of antiquity. 

-3. It will be of great utility in the publication of many 
Saxon manufcripts, which are now mouldering away in libra- 
ries. 

4. It will enable us to read a multitude of ufeful authors in 
the Saxon tongue, which calt a light on the manners, cuf- 
toms, rites, laws, councils, records, and tranfaGiions of our 
ancettors. 

We may likewife add, that a knowledge of the Saxon tongue 
will lead us into a knowlege of all the northern languages ; 
for there is a clofe alliance and harmony. between them. 
Their relation to one another is exhibited by Henley {in the 


following table. 
The Gothic, 





| 
| Cimbric, or 
Saxon, Francic, Cimbro Gothic. 
| 
Low- Dutch, Frifian, | Iflandic, Norwegian, 


Englifh, Scottith. German. Swedith, Danith. 


From this view of the northern languages we fee the great 
utility of the Diftionary now before us, 

It was begun many years fince by Mr. Lye, reétor of Yard- 
ley-Haitings, in Northamptonfhire. But Mr. Lye dying in 
1767, when only about thirty fheets of it were printed, he 
bequeathed his work to the learned Mr. Manning, who has ime 
proved and completed the whole on a more extenfive plan. 

It order to make his performance more generally ufeful, he 
has prefixed a grammar of the Anglo-Saxon and Mefo-Gothic 
languages. 

* Jutia, quai Gothia.—Getx, et Giotz, et Jote, et Gutzx, et 
Geatuni, et Jotuni, et Jete, & Jute, et Juite, unum idemque no- 
men eit, De Orig. Gents Ang. c. il. ¢ Ibid. c. xv. 

t Complete Linguift, N° X. pref. xxix. 
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At the confclafion he has fupplied what he apprehends tobe 
deficiencies, in that part of Mr. Lye’s work, which was printed 
before his death. 

In an Appendix, he has given us the following pieces. 

J. Fragmenta Verfionis Ulphilane, que# non ita pridem & 
Ccd. MS. Bibliothecx Guelpherbytanz eruit ediditque Fran. 
Ant. Knittel, archidiaconus Guelpherbytanus [ Wolfenbuttel.} 

‘Thefe are fome {mall fragments of St. Paul’s Epifile to the 
Romans, in the Meefo-Gothic verfion of Ulphilax They 
were publifhed by Knittel in 1761. 

Ii, Teftamentum Elfhelmi, Feftamentum Alfredi, Tefta- 
mentum Athelwyrdi, fcript. A. D. 958, Charta Eadgifa Re- 
gibe, f{eript. A. D. 60, Teftamentum A&thelftani principis, 
Charta Henrici 1. Willelmo Carboyle archiep. Cant. conceffa. 

Ili. Sermo de Temporibus Anti-Chrifti, ¢ Cod. MS. in Bi- 
bliotheca C. C.C. C. S, xiv. 419. p. 1. Scriptus autem. feiffe 
videtur circa tempora Ed. Confeff. v. Wanl. Cat. p. 132. 

IV. Chronici Saxonici Fragmentum, ¢ Cod. MS. Gufhelms 
Lambardi manu exarato, in Biblioth. Eccl. Chr. Canterb. 
¥. t- 4g. ¥. Wanl. Cat. p. 271. 

This fragment reaches from the year 1043, to the year 107q, 
‘There is no chafm in the Saxon Chronicle publifhed by Dr, 
Gibfon, within this. period. But in the fragment before us, 
the texture of the ftory is different, and fomething more ex- 
tenfive. 

V. Teftificationes Manumiffionum. 

We fhall give our readers the Latin tranflation of the firft, 
as a fpecimen. 

‘ Teftificatio manumiffionis Zlfwigi Ruf. 

¢ Hic notificatur, in hoc Chriiti libro, quod /Elfwig Rufus re- 
demit feipfum de Elffigo abbate *, et toto conventu, cum una 
libra: cujus eft in teftimonium totus conventus in Bathonia, 
Chriflus eum oceecet, quihoc Xriptum perverterit.’ 

This little fragment may ferve to fhew us, what a wretched 
idea they had of the genius of Chriftianity in thofe times, 
when the fpir!t of imprecation was not merely confined to the 
bulls of the pope, and forms of excommunication, but ap- 
peared on every trivial occafion, when the gainfayer was load- 
ed with malediftions: God was called to curfe him, * Chrift 
to blind him,’ and the devil to fetch him. 





* ZElfigus occurrit abbas, anno 1075. ob. 1087, On thefe 
forms of manumiffion, vide LL, Inez, 24.-39, Edw. s. /Etheltant 
wa, &C. 
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Til. 4 Treatife on the Art of Decyptering, and of Writing iv Cyphar. 
With an Harmonic Alphabet. 8vo. 5s. Brown, 


WE are informed in the preface to this treatife, that a 

diftant relation of the author, of the name of Blen- 
cowe, was the firft perfon who had a fixed falary from govern- 
ment as Decypherer of Letters, a place which he obtained 
upon bis own application, in confequence of a peculiar talent 
which he was found to poffefs for the purpofe. {t would feem 
as if Mr. Thickneffe inherited the mantle of his predeceffor, 
and that he enjoys at leaft an equal portion of the fame fpirit ; 
for he bids defiance to human ingerfiuity to invent any method 
of fecret correfpondence by writing, which he fhall not be able 
to explain. 

The art of fecret writing is undoubtedly of great antiquity, 
and was frequently pradifed by the Greeks and Romans. Of 
this fort of device was the Souale of the Lacedemonians, by 
which a correfpondence wa$ maintained between the magif- 
trates and their generals abroad. Julius Cefar and Auguitus 
had alfo their particular methods of fecret communication, 
which confifted in changing the order of the alphabet, fo that 
the power of the feveral letters was altered. According to the 
method of Julius Czfar ¢ ftood for a, ande for 4. By fuch an 

inverfion of the alphabet the words Julius Cefar would be 
written thus: 
mytilmiy iw fhwdu 
u 7 ia s Cet Bees . 

One of the rules delivered by this author for decyphering, is 
to obferve what letters occur ofteneft. Thefe, he remarks, 
will be vowels, and, in the Englifh language, moft commonly 
the letter ¢: by the help of which obfervation he fuppofes that 
many letters may be known, This rule, though not veid of 
ingenuity, might certainly be eafily eluded. 

For inftance, if inftead of reprefenting each letter in the 
alphabet by one individual charafer, two or more fymbols 
fhould be ufed, tle proportion between the frequency of par- 
ticular characters would. be totally altered, and of coniequenge 
the determination from that circumftance be rendered of no 
effe&. 

_ Several methods of maintaining fecret correfpondence are 
here delineated, fuch as that practifed by the earl of Argyle, 
the method invented by lord Bacon, and other contrivances for 
the fame purpofe, which may be found in the writings of 
bithop Wilkins, There is a palpable abfurdity in the very idea 
of communi¢ating to the world a treatife on the art of decy- 
pkering; for in proportion as the art is well underitood, the 
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practice of fecret writing will naturally be difufed. That fuch 
an art might be ufeful to a governmeut, it ought, like the know- 
ledge of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, to be in the poffeffion only 
of a few perfons. The fame objection which lics againft the 
art of decyphering arbitrary charadlers, muft likewife affect every 
other expedient for inftructing the world in the various methods 
of fupporting fecret correfpondence. For the amufement. of 
our readers, however, we fhall lay before them the following 
paflage from this treatife, where feveral of thofe expedients are 
enumerated, 


‘ Aletter of common bufinefs may be interlined, by writing with 
fal ammoniac difiolved in water: or with the juice of alemon, thefe 
letters will not be vifible ’till they are held by the fire, but a‘letter 
fo written, willin a fhort time difcover itfelt, from the corroding 
acid, and moifture of the liquid. So a letter written with drf- 
folved allum, will not be difcernable, "till the paper be dipt in 
water, 

‘ Letters written with urine, goat’s fat, or bog’s lard, will not 
appear “till duftis thrown upon them ; and it was by this ftratagem, 
that Attalus chiained a viétory over the Gauls ; for having appointed 
a day for facrifice, he writ backwards upon his hand, with goat's 
fat, regis victoria; fo pulling out the entrails of the facrificed 
beafts, he prefied them to his hand, and asthe prieft turned them 
up and down in the duft, the words foon appeared legible, and this 
pious fraud encouraged his foldiers fo much, that it gave him the 
victory. ‘ 

‘ A letter may be writ with the yolk of an egg, and when the 
Jetters are quite dry, the paper mult be blacked all over with ink, 
and the rods sell, by fcraping the paper gently with a knife, will 
expofe the letters written with the egg, while the relt of the paper 
continues black. 

‘ Schottus direéts a letter to be writ with two inks, the fecret 
one with comjmon ink, made very faint, by mixing it with water, 
fo that the writing will be fcarce vifible, and when itis dry, write 
an ordinary epittle made with ink of gun-powder, beat, and 
mixed with rain-water, upon the firft letter; and thofe, he 
fays, will wath off, with a {ponge dipt in galls, which will alfo 
blacken the firft. 

¢ Schottus alfo mentions an ingenious method of concealing a 
letter in a glafs bottle, by taking the bladder of a hog, or a calf, 
and having blowed it full up, then being thoroughly drid, it is writ 
upon, then prefling out the air, put it into a bottle, leaving the 
neck of the bladder above the neck of the bottle, then fill it with 
oil and cork it up; and thus it will be fo clofely extended to all 
parts of the infide of the bottle, that neither the writing nor the 
bladder will be vifible. 7 

‘ It is poffible to open an egg at one end, and extract the con- 
tents; and puta letter within it, and fill up the hole neatly with 
another bit of egg fhelil.’ : 


To fill up the hole neatly with another bit of egg hhell, 
would, we imagine, be a tafk not eafily accomplifhed. If we 
be not miftaken, (for it is fo long fince we looked into any 
book on natyral magic that we cannot be pofitive) Baptifia 
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Porta advifes placing the egg for fome time in a certain liquid, 
which he affirms will produce a regeneration of the broken 
fhell: but for the truth of this, let Baptifta Porta be an- 
{werable. 

We fhall leave Mr. Thickneffe to praétife the art of a de- 
cypherer in his cottage at Quoitca, till, that office ceafing to 
be finecure, the miniftry fhall confer it upon him, in confider- 
ation of his eminent qualifications. 





IV. Advice to People affided with the Gout: containing Pra&ical 
Obfervations upon the Treatment of Patients in the different Stages 
of that Diforder; and the Meaus of preventing thofe fevere Pa- 
roxyfms, which are fo terrible to the human Species, By J, Wile 
liams, M.D. 8wo. 1s. 6d. Becket. 


"T Hovsh this difeafe has been treated of by fo great a mul- 

tiplicity of writers, yet the unfuccefsful iffue of the va- 
rious methods of cure which have been propofed, mutt ftill - 
cure a favourable reception to every rational publication on 
the fubje&, efpecially where the fentiments of the author are 
recommended either by their novelty, or conformity to eftab- 
lifhed principles. Confidering the treatife before us in this 
view, it is juftly entitled to particular attention. 

According to Dr. Williams’s hypothefis, which is alfo that of 
fome others, the original caufe of the gout exifts in a relaxation 
of the folids, aud not in a previous indifpofition of the fluids, as 
many have imagined ; the latter, in his opinion, being only the 
confequence of a deviation of the former from the ftandard of 
health. Having endeavoured to eftablifh this do&trine, the au- 
thor proceeds to fhew the means whereby the nerves and fibres 
of the body are deprived of their elaftic force. Here he admits 
that intemperance, ina¢tivity, and vexation, which Dr, Cadogay 
has maintained to be the univerfal caufes of arthritic complaints, 
ought certainly to find a principal place; but he is of opi- 
nion, that there are other caufes equally productive of fuch aa 
effet ; and thefe he fuppofes to..be, whatever gives the nerves 
and fibres of the body too great a degree of tenfion, fuch as 
intenfe thought, exceflive venery, and violent paflions of the 
mind. 

After giving an account of the nature and caufe of the gout, 
our author proceeds to make fome praftical obfervations on 
the treatment of arthritic patients, during the feveral ftages of 
the paroxyfms, and the intervals of the difeafe ; and here he 
very juftly reprehends the practice of indifcriminately admi- 
niftering. warm and cordial medicines at the 2pproach of the 
ifeate 5 3 as tending to render the arthritic matter more acrid, 
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encreafe the pain, and greatly prolong the paroxyfm. Healfo 
difapproves of opium, on account of its relaxing quality : nor 
is his opinion more favourable re{pedting the ufeof boodikins, 
which, as he alledges, render the gouty matter more acrid, 
and even putrid, -by the heat they occefion, In the fame pre- 
dicament he places all kinds of acrid cataplafms and plafters, 
which produce no evacuation. He condemns the practice 
adopted by fome Americans, of treating the gout in general 
as an inflammatory difeafe s obferving, that whenever the ac- 
cumulation of arthritic matter in the body occafions feverith 
‘ fymptoms,y thefe fhould rather be treated as the fymptoms of @ 
putiid tham of a genuine inflammatory fever; and that the 
-antiphlogiftic method of cure ought not-to be admitted in 
-gouty paroxyfms, as, by encreafing the relaxation, even the 
temporary relief it procures will be often produ@ive of the 
molt fatal confequences. When a fit of the gout is attended 
with great fullneis of the veflels, high fever, and acute pain, 
ejpecially where the patient is young, and the conititution not 
broken, he allows that there can be no danger in taking away 
a litile blood; but that this evacuation ought. to be pre- 
fcribed with as much caution as in the moft dangerous putrid 
. fever. 
To forward the expulfion of the arthritic matter, where na- 
‘ ture-wants afliftance, Dr, Williams advifes the giving a fcruple, 
or half a drachm of mufk, every fix hours, Three or four 
dofes of this drug, he tells us, will have furprifing effe&s in 
fuch a fituation ; the expulfion of the -gouty matter will be 
promoted, the fpafms of the mufcles removed, and the violence 
of the pain abated, 

We fhal] Jay before our readers what he advances on this 
fubjeét. 


‘ AsI have pot heard that this drug (mufk) was ever ordered in 
gouty cafes hefore I ordered it, I will beg Jeave to point out the 
effects which I have obferyed it to produce in thofe cafes, and to 
compare them with the effects which were produced by other drugs 
in the iame fituation, whereby its excellence in all cafes of this 
kind will be manifeft. Immediately after a proper dofe of mufk 
was received into the ftomach, that is, from one fcruple to two 
fcruples, according to the ftrength of the patient, (1 generally or- 
der two {cruples, except the patient has the difeafe in a very gentle 
manner) he felt a change for the better, when the pulfe was low 
‘and trembling, with an oppreffion upon the fpirits, and evén a 
fubfultus tendinum, the patient found himfelf immediately revived, 
“and the pulle rofe gently to a natural ftate, or if any thing rather 
quicker, but without any great heat or agitation. When the pain 
was very violent, with {palms of the mufcles, and great feverith 
heats, from the exceflive acrimony and irritation of the gout 
matter, this extraordinary drug almott inftantly removed all thofe 
difagreeable fymptoms, and appeared to be equally anodyne = 
| a dofe 
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dofe of opium ; while, at the fame time, it kept up the vibrations 


of the nerves to the natural ftandard, and fupported the elattic 
force of the fibres and mufcles; whereas the opium is always found 
to relax and to ee and, confequently, ought not to be 
given in gouty cafes, 

‘ This drug likewife procures a pleafing refrefhing fleep, with- 
out leaving the patient in that languid dejected ftate wherein he 
often finds himéeif after having taken a dofe of opium. It like- 
wife protrudes the gouty matter gently to the extreme parts of the 
body, by removing the fpafms and irritation of the nerves and 
fibres, and giving them a gentle and regular vibration, fomething 


above the natural ftate; and, by removing, in a great meafure, 
_the acrimony and irritation of the gouty matter, takes off the fen- 


fation of pain; whereas moft other cordials, wines, &c.. which are 
given for this purpofe, preduce the contrary effeéts, render the 
gouty matter more acrid, excite the feverifh heats and irritation, 
and make the pain more fevere and lafting. Hence, therefore, I 
muft take the liberty to recommend this drug as one of the beft 
medicines I have ever feen ufed for removing the fymptoms above 
mentioned in gouty paroxy{ms. | 

* Where muik could not be procured, I have ordered the powder 
of the beft Ruijia caftor, to half a drachm at a dofe, and have 


_found the effeéts to be of the fame nature with thofe produced by 


the mufk, but the former were in a degree greatly inferior to the 
Jatter. Whenthe gouty matter is thrown off upon the extreme 
pean and has fixed itfelf upon the joints of the hands or feet, I 

ave always found a cataplafm of milk and bread, mixed with the 
one quarter or even the one third part of mithridate, and applied 
warm to the part, to give great relief, efpecially where the quantity 
of the gouty matter is very great, and attended with an inflam- 
mation, and when the fibres of the part are not already too much 
relaxed and debilitated: but, when the conftitution is already de- 
bilitated and weakened, the common: bliftering plafter, mixed with 
about the one quarter part of the powder of camphire, applied to 
the affected parts, produces fudden and pleating effects, and dif- 
charges a great part of the acrid humour.” 


When by fhootings and flyings pains in different parts of 
the body, there is reafon to conclude that the gout is form- 
ing, Dr. Williams acquaints us, that the method of cure which 
he has found moft effeétual is, to order every, or every fe- 
cond evening, for three or four times, from five to eight 
grains of frefh powdered ipecacuanha-root, with two or three 
grains of falt of wormwood, as a gentle vomit, and to work 
it of with camomile tea. This courfe he advifes, not fo much 
with the intention of cleanfing the fiomach, as of exerting the 

owers of nature to throw cff what is hanging upon the muf- 
cles, and occafioning the complaints; after which he orders 
the waters of the Geronfterre, the Pouhun fpa, or Pyrmont, 


.as deobftruent and alterative medicines, But when the acrid 


matter lies very deep among the mufcles, or is fixed upon the 
tendons of the joints, asin the fciatica, &c. this method is 
; ‘ faid 
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faid to have little effe& ; and in fuch cafes the author recom- 
mends the ufe of mercurials, 


* Every night, when he is going to bed, I order the patient to 
take one grain and a half of mercur. dul. and one grain and a half 
of kermes min. firft rubbed well together, to form a kind of 
zthiops, and afterwards made into a pill, with powder of liquorice- 
root and honey of rofes, which is to be wafhed down with a draught 
of fage and baum tea, in which is mixed fifty drops of a mixture, 
compofed of ten drachms of the wine of the glafs of antimony 
(commonly called Huxham’s eflence of antimony) and fix drachms 
of the common liquid laudanum. The laudanum in this mixture 
takes off, in fome meafure, the violent ftimulus of the antimony, 
and the antimony correéts the narcotic quality of the laudanum ; 
Jo that the mixture is carried with the mercury into the moft mi- 
nute vellels, and becomes a moft powerful deobftruent and ano- 
dyne. 

* During this courfe, which. may be continued as long as any 
p2im or wneatinefs is found in the affected parts, even if it fhould 
be for five or fix weeks, if the patient is inclined to be coftive, 
fome gentle purging medicine may be ordered every feven or eight 
days; but, when this is not the cafe, there will be no occafion fer 
any cathartic, as the mercury is fo correéted by the kermes min. 
and by the laudanum, that there will be no poflibility of its pro- 
ducing any bad effects. Ihave ordered it in cafes of this kind, fer 
two months fucceflively, without perceiving that it affected the 
mouth in the lea@ degree, an increafed perf{piration being the only 
vifible effect it feemed to produce; and I was greatly pleafed lately 
to find, that the ingenious doétor Fothergil]l had ordered a medicine 
much of the fame nature, in cafes of this kind 

‘ When it is found, from the pain being removed, and the part 
affected recovering fome degree of force, that the acrimony of the 
humour is deftroyed, and the ob&ructions forced open, it will be 
neceflary to order a courfe of the Spa or Pyrmont waters, as be- 
tore obferved, with the cold bath to ftrengthen the weakened 
parts; and, if a lafting cure is wifhed for, the latter thould be 
continued for feveral months fucceflively, and afterwards repeated 
oceafionally at different times. I was once obliged to order the 
cold bath for ten months fucceffively in a cafe of this kind, and 
afterwards during the fummer months for two or three years fol- 
lowing ; but the effects were furprifing, for the patient not only got 
rid of a diforder which had made him miferable for ean ears, 
but acquired fuch a ftrength of mufcles and elafticity o finces, 
as enabled him to bid defiance to almoft every kind of chronical 
diforders.” 


Having delivered an account of the means he ufes for alle- 
viating the gouty paroxyfm, and radically curing the irregu- 
lar gout and {ciatica, the author next communicates his me- 
thod of carrying off the remains of the gout, when the con- 
ftitution has been fhattered by the feverity of the difeafe, and 
a weaknefs and {welling of the joints render the motion of the 
limbs extremely difficult and uneafy. To diflodge the gouty 


concretions, he informs us, that he has hitherto ufed the ful- 
phureous 
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hureous waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, which, if, not prudent¥ 
applied, however, will fruftrate the phyfician’s expectation, an 
inftead of being productive of advantage, on the contrary 
prove prejudicial. On this fubjeét he favours us with the fol- 


lowing obfervations. 


‘ The waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, as I have obferved in my trea- 
tife upon their virtues, abound with volatile, fulphureous, and fa- 
ponaceous particles, and are found to be extremely penetrating and 
refolvent ; but, at the fame time, they are found to foften and 
relax the fibres very much ; and, therefore, in cafes of this kind, 
where the fibres are already but too much weakened and relaxed, 
their relaxing quality muft be corrected by fome other means. 
Common bathing in thefe waters mult be avoided ; for, although 
it tends greatly to diflolve obftructions in the capillary veffels of 
the body, by rarefying the juices, and foftening their containmg 
veflels, it relaxes the nerves and fibres extremely. I have likewile 
tried the vapour-bath feveral times, which is powerfully refolvent 
jn many cafes, but I never found it fucceed well, and I apprehend 
for the fame reafon; but the Douche has anfwered beyond any 
thing that I have ever feen for this purpofe. I generally ordered 
the patient, except he is of a very fanguine conftitution, or has 
very irritable fibres, to begin with drinking from twenty to five 
and twenty ounces of this water every day, as an alterative medi- 
cine, which is found to be powerfully faponaceous and refolyent; 
and after this has been continued for fourteen or fifteen days, I or. 
der the Douche to be taken upon the affected parts for at leaft an 
half hour every day, while the parts are rubbed very gently by the 

vide. 

“" But during the ufe of this powerful external application, it will 
be neceflary to ufe fomething internally, to keep up the elafticity 
of the fibres, and to counteraét the relaxing quality of the waters ; 
for which purpofg, I generally ufe a medicine compofed of a fo~ 
lution. of the yolatile alkali in the juice of lemons, and mixed 
with the decoétion and the tinéture of the. Peruvian bark; one 
fcruple of the firft, with two ounces of the fecond, and onedrachm 
of the third for a dofe, which is to be repeated three times a day. 
This courfe continued for three weeks or a manth, and fometimes 
more, if the cafe is defperate, will rarely’ fail to remove the 
fwellings and obftruétions of the joints, and to throw off all the 
remains of the gouty concretions that may have lain thereon, or 
in any of the minute recefles of the body, and to promote a free 
circulation upon the parts; while the elafticity of the fibres is ra- 
ther increafed by internal medicines than otherwife.” 

When the fwellings of the joints are entirely removed, agd 
the gouty concretions refolved, Dr. Williams advifes the pa- 
tient to ue the cold bath every day, together with a continua- 
tion, for a week or twa at lea{t, of the Peruvian bark, to re- 
ftore the elafticity of the nerves and fibres. But if the fwel- 
lings and concretions cannot be completely removed, he dif- 
fuades from the ufe of the cold bath, as what in fuch a cafe 
would be dangerous ; and advifes, that after the. application 


ef the Ax-la-Chapelle waters, as above direfted, the patient 
| i fhould 
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fhould have recourfe to the means recommended by Dr. Ca- 
dogan, of being rubbed all over when in bed; for which pur- 
pofe flannels, hand-towels, or the flefh brufh may be ufed. 

After prefcribing fuch a method of treatment for the cure 
of the gouty paroxyfm, as is reprefented to be the moft fic- 
cefsful of any hitherto ufed, Dr. Williams enters upon the 
next important object’ of medical inveftigation, which is, to 
enquire by what means a return of the paroxyfm may be pre- 
vented, and a difpofition to the difeafe be entirely eradicated 
from the conftitution. In delivering his injundions for pro-. 
ducing this defirable effect, which from the earlieft ages of 
phyfic has baffled every effort of ingenuity, the author ex- 
prefles fo much confidence of fuccefs, as mutt afford great 
pleafure to thofe who have experienced the difeafe. The gout, 
according to Dr. Williams’s hypothefis, being originally the 
confequence of relaxed folids, can be eradicated only by fuch 
means as tend to reftore the elafticity of the fibres; for ob- 
taining which end, our medical readers will readily anticipate 
that he ftrongly advifes the ufe of the cold bath. His firft en- 
- deavour, therefore, is to remove the objection which has been 
‘ made to this remedy in the cafe of arthritic patients ; but as 
this part of the treatife is fo interefting, it will be proper that 
. the author fpeak for himfelf. 


¢ It is generally fuppofed fays he, that the cold bath, in cafes of 
this kind, will repel the gouty humour, and force it from the ex- 
- tremities to the more vital parts of the body; but when we con- 
fider the nature of cold-bathing, and its phyfical effeéts, we fhall 
be taught by reafon, as well as by experience, that this objection is 
abfurd and fallacious. The fudden plunge into the cold water, 
which, in faét, is the only rational method that can be ufed ip cold- 
bathing, not only checks the propelling force of the heart and 
mufcles for the moment, by giving a certain degree of fpafm to 
‘ the voluntary mufcles, but the motion of the involuntary muicles 
is likewife in fome meafure fufpended, and the powers of nature 
gare, as it were, for the inftant rendered inactive. But the mo- 
ment that this {pafm is removed, and the nerves regain their vi- 
- brations, and give a motion to the heart and arteries as before, 
the vital powers, like a fire that has been only checked, will re- 
double their force, the blood will be propelled with a much 
greater velocity through the arteries, and a fudden glow of heat 
will be felt in al] the extreme parts of the body; confequently, 
no acrid humour of whatever nature foever, which is fituated in 
the minute veffels in the extreme parts of the body, can be by this 
- means forced upon the more vital parts, except this fpafm 1s too 
long continued, and the motion of the invoiuntary mufcles is 
overpowered by their being in fuch a weak and languid fituation 
as not to be able to bear fuch a fudden fhock without fome arti- 
ficial affiftance, which may be occafioned by keeping a perfon of a 
very weak and delicate conititution too long in the cold water; 
but, as this never happens to a phyfician who underftands the na- 
ture of cold bathing, who orders his patient to.get out of the bath 
as 
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‘a3 faft'as poffible after the plunge is made, none of thole difagres. 
able effects-can poffibly en(ue. 

‘ Ihave feen a perfon, in the prime of life, who was reduced 
almoft to a fkeleton, and tothe weaknefs of a child fix months old, 
bya ftubborn intermitting fever, which had refifted the moft ju- 
dicious internal remedies that could be applied; and who, at the 
fame time, was almoft confumed by an inveterate fcurvy, carried 
to the cold bath, and plunged for about a quarter of a minute 
every day, and was thereby cured of both his diforders, without 
any other remedy whatever, except a large glafs of warm Madeira 
wine for four or five days, which was taken immediately upon his 
coming out of the bath. The feurvy was nos, by this means, re- 
pelled, although the powers of nature were fo much weakened ; on 
the contrary, it was found to be hereby forced out more upon the 
fkins Ibelieve ali:thofe-who bathe im the fea for this dvorder, 
will find the fame effeéts.- The above mentioned cafe. was ane of 
the moft dangerous in which the cold bath could be ufed; but the 
prudent pnyfician who ordered it, very judicioufly guarded againtt 
any ill etfetts that could arife from the weaknefs of his patient: by 
the warm Madeira. 

‘ Finding, therefore, from experience, as well.as phyfical rea- 
foning upon this fubject, that the cold bath, when prudently ufed, 
cannot act as a repelling medicine, but the contrary, I muft recom. 
ménd it as one of the beft remedies in nature to brace up the re~ 
laxed and weakened nerves and fibres, to give a force to the 
muicles, to promote and give a due velocity ta the circulation: in 
the minute veflels of the body, to open the pores and promote 
perfpiration, and to ftrain and purify the blood ; and al} this with. — 
out any fatigue to the patient, and without the afiiftance- of the 
ftimulus of any internal medicme whatever; which, at beft, can 
“only a& by keeping up a kind of temporary fever, and, when the ' 
body becomes accuftomed thereto, it will no longer produce the 
wifhed-for. effects. 

* When I find the nerves and fibres much relaxed and weakened 
by the feverity of this diforder, I generally order the patient to afe 
fuch a gentle preparation of the bark asI have before deferibed 
for fix or feven days; when he begins to ufe the cold bath, to 
plunge into the water head foremoft, and not to ftay therein above 
half a minute; to be well rubbed with rough warm cloths whea 
he comes out, and afterwards to walk as far as he can without 
being fatigued, aud till he finds a gentle toe ere come on ; 
or, if walking is difagreeable, to ride on horfeback for the fame 
purpofe: and fome kind of exercife of this nature fhould be prac- 
tifed in the open air two or three times every day.” 


The remaining part of the treatife is employed om the fub- 
jeét of regimen, where the author recommends temperance, 
with a diet of eafy digeftion, and alfo makes fome rational ob- 
fervations on others of the non-naturals. For the fatisfaQion 
of fuch of our readers as are troubled with the gout, we fhalk 
extra a very comfortable paragraph which oecurs towards the 
conclufion of the treatife. 

© T will likewife, before I conclude, beg leave to obferve, that 


there is no gouty perfon, except that his vital parts are mortally 


hust, his nerves and fibres. having loft all their elafticity, or the 
mu({cles 
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mafcles and tendons of his joints are totally rendered ufelefs by chalk 
ftones, or collections of the acrid gouty matter, who may not, by 
this means, be more or lefs relieved; and, when there is any to- 
lerable ftrength of conftitution remaining, he cannot fail of being 
radically cured.” a 
When the fuccefs of any particular method of curing a dif 
eafe is fupported by the pofitive teftimony of an author of re- 
putation, the faét admits but of few remarks, and no argue 
ments drawn from theory can affect the validity of the docs 
trine. We are therefore precluded from offering any excep- 
tions to what Dr. Williams has here advanced. One general 
obfervation, however, it is unavoidable for us to make ; and 
this is, throughout the whole treatife not a fingle cafe is re- 
lated, in which the method of cure recommended by the au- 
thor is fhewn to have proved fuccefsful. We do not mention 
this circumftance as in the leaft degree derogatory in our opi- 
nion to the credit of Dr. William’s authority, with which: we 
are fully fatisfied ; but we with, for the fake of obviating en 
titely the fcruples of others, that he had not omitted to recite 
the particular evidence by which the falutary effeé&t of his prac- 
tice is fupported, and that he had alfo fpecified what time his 
arthritic patients have lived free from the difeafe fince the period 
at which they began the prophylaétic regimen he prefcribes. 


ontet 





V. An Effay towards a Natural Hiftory of the County of Dublin, 
Accommodated to the noble Defigns of the Dublin Society, By 
John Rutty, M.D. 2 Vols. 8v0. 10s. 6d. Johnften. 


HE extenfive plan upon which this work is conducted ren- 
ders it ufeful, not only with refpe& to the information i€ 
contains relative to natural hiftory, but alfo'as it tends to the 
improvement of the occonomical arts. The firft fubje& of 
which the author treats is, the fituation, air, water, and foil 
of the city of Dublin ; with the diet and exercife of its inha- 
bitants, and fome other particulars. Next follow, Obferva- 
tions on the bills of Mortality in Dublin; the number and in- 
creafe of its inhabitants, and a comparifon to thofe of Lon- 
don; and of the pernicious ufe of {pirituous liquors. 
Refpe@ing the bills of mortality, Dr, Rutty points out fe- 
veral defects. One is, their being colle&ed from the parifh 
clerks only, without proper checks. He obferves it to bea 
defe& common to the London and Dublin bills, that the births 
or beptifm of Diffenters, whether popifh or proteitant, are 
not regiftered ; whence the burials bear a much greater pro- 
portion to the births than they ought ; but in Dublin, another 
circumitance renders thefe proportions extremely uncertain. 


This is, that great numbers are buried out of the city, and 
, confe~ 
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confequently are not regiftered. Befides, children ftill-born 
are feldom mentioned in the bills at Dublin; though fome ° 
writers have calculated that, in fome other countries thofe ge- — 
nerally amount to a fourteenth part of the buried. Dr. Rutty 
concludes, from the -feveral methods of inveftigation, that the 
inhabitants of Dublin greatly exceed 62,000, and that double 
this number may not ‘be‘an-extravagant computation. 

It has been remarked"by writers who have infpeéted the ° 
number of births, that among mankind, the ‘proportion of 
males born is generally greater than that of females, the pro- 
vidential reafon affigned for which is, that ‘men being more - 
expofed to accidents than the other fex, the diminution there- 
by» occafioned is compenfated by a majority of the former. © 
This proportion between the fexes appears to be variable in 
different countries, and at different times. On this fubje&, 
our author produces. the authority of Dr. Short, who remarked, 
that in fituations favourable to the health and vigour of the 
conftitution, the proportion of the males to the females is ge- . 
nerally greater than elfewhere. Thus in fome dry mountain- . 
ous countries, it is in the ratio of 17 to.15, and in others, of 
19 tous. In France, during a feries of 30 years, the pro- ° 
portion was as 24 to 233 in Germany it has been fixed at the 
rate of 12 to 113 and in London, we believe the number of 
males born is to that of females generally as 14 to 13. 

To place in a clear light this interefting fubje& with refpeé& 
to Dublin, Dr. Rutty prefents us with three tables, including © 
fo many different periods of time, from which it appears, that 
the ufual proportion of the males to the females has fo’ much | 
declined, between the year 1723 and 1757, that whereas pre- 
vious to the former period it generally ftood at the rate of 20 - 
to 16, the number of males and females, at the latter, wds 
near upon an equality. But what is yet more remarkable, 
from the period laft mentioned, to the year 1770 inclufive, 
the number of ifemales born has been greater than that of the 
males. In the year 1769, the males baptized were 939, and 
the females 1128. 

It is difficult to affign a fatisfatory reafon for this decreale — 
of the mafculine part of the human fpecies ; but when we con. 
fider that this change in the ufual proportion between the 
fexes, began to take place foon after the period when the 
enormous abule of {pirituous liquors was introduced into Dub- » 
lin, there feems to be too much ground for the allegation that 
it proceeds entirely from that caufe. That the inordinate ufe 
of fpirituous liquors tends to diminith fecundity, is a propofi- 
tion which we believe will be admitted to have foundation in 
truth ; but how, befides this effe&, they operate towards al- 

tering 
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tering the natural ratio between the births of the males and fe« 
males, the infcrutable nature of the fubje& will not permit us 
to determine with certainty. The fa&, however, it muft be 
acknowledged, feems to countenance the opinion, that the 
fexes of children depend upon the refpeftive vigour or imbeci- 
cility, of the conftitution. of their parents, But to detain our 
readers no longer on this fubje&, we fhall conclude with ob- 
ferving, that the moral and political, no lefs than the phyfical 


evils, confequent to the exceflive drinking of fpirituous liquors, © 


ought to induce the legiflature to reftrain, as much as poffible, 
the increafing abufe in that baneful laxury of the people. 

Our author next enters upon the fabje& of vegetables, 
which he diftinguifhes into the efenlent, and thofe that are 
eminent for their mechanical and ceeonamical ufes ; fubjoining 
a lift of fuch as are poifonous, and prefenting us. afterwards 
with a copious and: ufeful botanical kalendar. Thefe divifions 
of.the work are facceeded by a diftin&t account of the quadra- 
peds, birds, fifhes, and infeéts, where we alfo meet with fome 
plates. 

In the fecond volume, De. Rutty treats of the various foils, 


minerals, mineral waters, the weather and feafons, winds, &c.° 


to which he has added, Obfervations on the diftinguithing Na- 


ture of the Air and State of: the weather in London and Dube’. 


lin, with a comparifon of the Englith and Irith fummers, 

After this general account, we fhall extra& a fhort {fpecimen 
from the beginning of the chapter on Efculent Vegetables. 

© Abies. The Firr. 7 

‘ In times of fcarcity, the Norwegians grind the bark of the 
firr (of what fpecies we are not informed) and mixing it with 
a little oatmeal, make bread of it. 


‘ The fame thing is affirmed-of the bark and. cones of the’ 


Abies Taxi folio, fru&u furfum fpeciante, \n Finmark they cut 
the tops of the branches of the Abies picea, Pitch tree or com- 
mon Firr tree, and mix them with oats and give them to their 
horfes in times of {carcity. 

‘ Abrotonum vulg,C. B. Southern wood. 

* Has been ufed in puddings and faufages as an aromatic'to 
help digeftion. 

‘ Abfinibium vulg. Park. . Wormwood. 

* Linnzus obferves it to be eaten by oxen, goats, horfes 
and fheep. 

* Acer majus Ger. The greater Maple, coramonly but falfely called 
the Sycamore tree. 

* This tree being wounded early in the fpring in the trunk, 
branches er roots, yields a clear and fweetifh juice, to the 


quantity of four pints ina warm day, from a tree of moderate - 


fize; 
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Eze, which being boiled and fcommed with the whites of eggs» 
and two pounds and half of Jamaica fugar, added to a gallon 
of water, and fermented with barm, makes a wine which will 
keep a: year, and is like that from the birch. 

‘ This juicé not ony taftes fomewhat like fogar, but the Ca- 
nadiatis of America do make a fugart of it, featce to be diftin- 
guifhed from the fugar of the cane, and faid to be fot infe-" 
rior to it. When boiled to a fufficient ¢onfiftente, it clears ite. 
felf without any thing putinto it. It muft be well {cummed, 
well drained and not boiled too mutch ; for if it be let thicken 
too much in its fyrup, it grows greafy,- and has a tafte of ho- 
riey, which make it lefs palatable. on tilia the lime-ire® 
hereafter, ! : | 

‘ Acttofa. viilg. Park. -Conimon Sorrel. 

‘ The French are fo great admirers of it that they plant whdle 
acres of it, being of univerfal ufe among them in their foups,’ 
ragouts and fricafies. In the county of Leitrim, and other 
parts of Connaught, it is eaten plentifully with milk, alrere 
nately biting and fupping. The Irith .alfo eat it with fith,’ 
and with boiléd cow’s biood;: falt and buttér's*thus from mere 
tradition and experience, correcting the putrid tendency of 
fach food as effectually as if they. had ftudied the doStrine of 
Acids, Alcali’ s, Sceptics and Antifceptics. 

* Agrifolium vel Aquifolium Park. The Holly-trée, 

‘ Little birds feed on the berries, 

© Alchimilla Ger. Ladies mantie. 

‘ Affords noutifiment to fheep; cows, goats dnd hotles; 
and as it would grow from. the feed fcattered among the grafs 
of hilly and barren clofes, might, it is faid, increafe the quait- 
tity of food tenfold afd improve it in ponpeniems 

‘ Alga marina. Sea Wreck, 

‘ Was an article of food at the Sune of Londonderry; and 
purchafed at a confiderable price. 

© Allicaria Ger: Fack by the hedge. Sduce alone. 

‘ Is ufed in fauces, and to actuate the colder ingredients 1 im 
fallads, as lettuce, &c. 

" Allium Jylw. Park. Crow Garlie. 

‘ The young chivés fhred are eaten with fallet; ot boiled in 
the pot as leeks or onions. 

‘ Allium irfinum. Ger. Rdinfons. 

* Are fometimes eaten young with bread and butter. 

© Alnus vulg, Park, Common Alder-Treé. 

“ The young twigs are ufed to feed their cattle afd horfes 
in Norway when other feddér is fcarce, and according to Lin 
nzus the leaves are acceptable as fodder to fheep in winter, 
and eaten by goats, horfes, and oxen. 


Vou. XXXVI. Dec. 1773. F f © Alnus 
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‘ Alnus nigra baccifera C. B, Blackberry bearing Alder. 

* Goats eat it voracioufly, 

© Mii Yi ne vulg. Jeu Morfus Galline I, B. Commn Chickweed. 

* It is not only reckoned a wholefome food for geefe, fmall 
birds and chickens, from whence it derived its name, and 
eaten by cows, fheep, horfes and fwine, but is common in 
ragouts and foups among the Italians; and at the fiege of 
Londonderry it was an article of food, and purchafed at a 
confiderable price. 

¢ Angelina fativa. Garden Angelica. 

‘It grows wild in Sweden, Norway, and on the Alps ; 
and the northern people eat the ftalk from which they have 
peeled the bark, and fay it is grateful to the palate. 

* Antmone nemorum, Wood Anemony Raii Synopf. 

© Goats and fheep eat it, and fometimes horned cattle when: 
turned from higher grounds into woods, but thefe fall into the 
bloody flux by it’ 

This work cannot fail to imprefs the reader with a very fa- 
vourable opinion of the obje&t of the Dublin Society, and is 
condu&ted in fuch a manner as tends to anfwer their laudable 
defign. 





— 


VII. Medical and Chirurgical Odfervations, as an Appendix toa 
Sormer Publication. By “Benjamin Gooch, Surgeon. 8vo, 5s 6a. 
bound. Robinfon. 


HE author of thefe Obfervations has Jong been diftin- 

guifhed for experience, and affiduity in the improvement 
of his profeflion. In the year 1758 he publifhed a {mall vo- 
Fume of Cafes and Pra&ical Remarks in Surgery, which he re- 
publifhed five years ago, with great additions, and a Practical 
Treatife on Wounds, and other Chirurgical Subje&ts. To 
thefe was prefixed a Short Hiftorical Account of the Rife and 
Progrefs of Surgery and Anatomy, addreffled to young fur- 
geons *. The ufeful obfervations with which that work 
abounded, induced us to recommend it to the particular at- 
tention of the faculty, and we have the pleafure to inform 
our medical readers, that the treatife now under confideration 
is alfo worthy of their regard, 

This mifcellany begins with an account of the moft con- 
fiderable epidemics which prevailed in the years 1739, 1740, 
1741, and 3742. Mr. Gooch acquaints us, that in the latter 
part of the fummer, and in the autumn of the year 1739, 
the weather was uncommonly warm, accompanied with a moift- 





* See Crit. Rev, vol. xxvi. p. 2776 
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atmofphere. The confequence of this difpofition of the air 
was a putrid fever, of which many died. On the ‘attack of 
the difeafe the pulfe was generally not much encreafed in quick- 
nefs, but unequal and frequently depreffed. The blood had 
the florid colour, and loofe cohefion, obfervable in fevers of 
that kind. The method of cure which Mr. Gooch purfued in 
this epidemic was fo rational, and correfponds fo clofely with 
that recommended by the moft approved writers, from ob- 
fervations made fince that time, that it does honour to his fa- 
gacity, and merits a place in our Review. 

‘ It is a matter which requires great confideration and 
judgment, in order to determine the propriety or impropriety 
of bleeding in fevers of this kind even at firft, though fome 
fymptoms may then feem to indicate this evacuation —As the 
greater part of thofe who were attacked with this fever were 
people of the lower rank, many were indifcriminately bled at 
every {tage of the difeafe by ignorant perfons, who make a 
trade of bleeding in the country, without having any manner 
of medical knowledge to dire&t them ina ftep of fuch im- 
portance. By this unhappy pradlice a great many evidently 
fuffered, but it gave me opportunities of examining the ftate 
of the blood, as I was frequently called in, at different times 
of the difeafe ; from whence I drew fome uleful inferences to 
regulate my practice. 

* From what I obferved in the fever now under confider~ 
ation, almoit as much care was neceffary in refpect to purging 
as to bleeding: alfo confining the patients, in clofe rooms and 
hot in bed, endeavouring to force {weats, by any means, was 
found very pernicious ; but the frequent and cautious admiffion 
of pure fieth air proved as beneficial, in the courfe of the 
dileafe, which often inftantaneoufly comforted and fenfibly re- 
vived the patients, when almoft expiring for want of it ; prov-~ 
ing more vivifying than any cordial medicine. 

‘ The moft fucce/sful method of treating this fever in ge- 
neral, from my own attentive obfervation, fupported by that 
of judicious practitioners with whom 1 held correfpondence, 
was to clear the ftomach at firft with a vomit of ipecacoanha, 
adding to it a grain or two of tart. emetic. and when that did 
not operate allio fufficiently by itool, as it frequently did, then 
a mild purge was given to empty the prime vie. 

‘ In the progrefs of the difeafe, fuch laxatives as operated 
with the leaft commotion and difturbance were necefiary, to 
_prevent the :1l coafequences proceeding from too long retention 
of putrid feces, &c. and to anfwer many falutary purpofes, 
lenient <lyfters were occafionally given and frequently repeated 

Ffz with 
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with fafety, at any time of the difeafe, when it feemed not ad- 
vifable to give purging medicines. 

‘ Saline dravghts, with a fmall quantity of pulv. contrayerv. 
comp were advantageoufly given, and temporate cordials, as 
circumftances required. 

¢ The diet moft grateful and proper was of the liquid, fa- 
rinaceous kind, with the addition of orange or lemon juice. — 

‘ The moft beneficial common drinks were acefcent and 
fubacid liquors; as cyder whey, barley-water acidulated with 
vegetable or mineral acids, &c. and, for thofe who could af- 
ford it, whey made with old hock or Rhenifh wine was recom- 
mended. 

‘ The bark proved of fingular fervice in many inftances, 
more efpecially where the eruptions had an ill afpe&, joining 
with it elix. vitrioli: and now good red port-wine mixt with 
water, and made grateful to the palate and ftomach with juice 
of Seville orange, fugar, anda little fpice, was found to be 
one of the beft of cordiats, taken moderately warm. 

¢ Wher nervous fymptoms fupervened they were treated with 
appropriate medicines, according asthe nature and appearance 
of them direéted: and in delirium with a feeble irregular 
pulfe, bliflering, particularly of the head, fometimes proved 
of fingular fervice.’ 

The author afterwards gives a fhort account of the fevere 
winter in 1739 and 1740; together with the hiftory of two 
epidemic fevers which appeared the fubfequent year. The 
laft of thefe was followed by the alarming malignant fever, 
attended with the gangrenous fore throat, which broke out in 
Norfolk, where Mr, Gooch praétifed, in May 1742, being 
then unknown in any other part of Britain. His difcernment, 
however, foon led him to obferve the nature of the difeafe, 
and accordingly he had recourie to temperate cordials, alexie 
pharmacs, Peruvian bark, &c. 

We are next prefented with interefting communications, of 
various kinds, from fome ingenious correfpondents of the air 
thor, who alfo appear to have been actuated with a laudable 
zeal for the cultivation of medical and chirurgical knowledge, 
Mr. Gooch then proceeds with his own milcellaneous obfer- 
vations ; the firft whereof is a fingular cafe, in which the head 
of the os femoris was feparated from the neck by a falk, 
After relating minutely what appeared upon diffe€tion, he fa- 
vours us with his own remarks, and likewife two letters from 
@ judicious correfpondent on the fame fubject. Several fuc- 
ceeding cafes, of an extraordinary nature, related by the au- 
thor, are as follow ; viz. of a difeafed ovarium attended with 
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amcommon appearances ; of a cuticular glove, feveral of which 
were caft off by the patient at different times, in fevers of an 
anomalous kind; of an univerfal emphyfema, attended with 
remarkable circumftances; of air contained in the thoraxs 
of encyfted lymphatic tumours of a large &ize extirpated ; of 
bronchoceles; a cafe wherein matter had been confined in the 
maxillary finus, attenced with fome uncemmoa circumftances ; 
of a tumour upon the ftomach burfting of itfelf, through which 
the aliment paffled. The next article that occurs is of the 
good effect of merc. fublimat. corrofiv. im a cancerous cafe, 
which we-fhall lay before our readers. 

‘ When fhe came to me fhe had deep, fpreading ulcers in 
her tongue, fides of her mouth, tonfils, and fauces ; from the 
appearance of which, and the hiftory the gave me of her cafe, 
I could not doubt of its nature; befides I had once feen her 
fifter in her calamitous condition, She wasa perfon of fingu- 
Jar judgment and underftanding, and after having given me 
an accurate and circumftantial account of what had been done 
for her without any advantage, and her faying fhe was well 
affured fublimate had not been given her, I propofed the ule 
of that to her confideration in very finall dofes, to be perfe- 
vered in for fome months. She approved my propofal, and 
took a lodging near me; and after bleeding and gentle purg- 
ing, I prefcribed it in the following manner, ordering one of 
the draughts to be taken morning and night. 


R Mere. fublimat. corres. g. f5 
fq. Cinnam. fimp. 
pure a 3 ij. 
Solutio in mortario vitreo 9 add, 
Tin®, thebaic. gutt. xx. 
SJ. Hauft. iv. 

‘J added the Tin&. thebaic. to make the fublimate fit eafier 
upon the flomach, having often obferved without this precau- 
tion, its difagreeing both wéth that and the bowels, efpecially 
when taken in larger dofes. 

* In this courfe fhe preceeded with great regularity; drinke 
ing a decoction prepared with guaic. faffaf. china and farfa- 
parilla, with a fmall portion of milk added to it, for common 
drink. 

‘ She wafhed her mouth and throat frequently with barley 
water fweetened with mel rofac. diffolving in a piat of this 
gargarifm two or three grains of the fublimate. 

‘ She obferved an exact regimen, taking nothing of a heat. 
ing or poignant nature, and took now and then a cooling 
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‘ By this method fhe was foon evidently better, and per- 
fe€ily cured in about fix months, without any return of the 
diforder ; and now enjoys as good health as fhe had done for 
many years before. 

‘ She had a great many decayed teeth and ftumps, all which 
were extracted to prevent irritation.’ 

Tothis cafe the author has fubjoined many ufeful obferva- 
tions on cancerous difeafes, and the treatment of them, for 
which we muft refer to the treatife itfelf. Next follows the 
cafe of a hydrocele, accompanied with a difeafed tefticle. We 
cannot avoid extracting the account of a lunatic’s fwallowing 
an iron pin more than five inches long, tapering, and abcut 
two inches in circumference at the biggeft end. 

‘ When the keeper of this gentleman, fays our author, 
went at night to fecure the door of his room, as he ufed to 
do, and was looking for the pin, he faid to him, ‘* don’t look 
for it, I have fwallowed it :” this he little credited ; but it be- 
ing ina Jecid interval he afked him what induced him to do 
fo, and his anfwer; “‘ I was thirfty and my mouth hot, and 
putting the pin into it, it felt cool and very pleafant, aod I 
thruft it down my tliroat with my finger thus,” de(cribing the 
manner, faying, ‘* it is gone indeed,” 

¢ He made no complaint till about a fortnight after; then 
became very reftlefs, and faid his body ached violently; but 
had no recolleétion of fwallowing the pin: however, upon 
taking a purge it was brought away and all his complaints im- 
mediately ceafed. 

‘ The keeper of this lunatic is a perfon of veracity; and 
fome years after he had given me this ftrange relation, I was 
called to his houfe upon bufinef% in my pro‘effion, and finding 
the gentleman pretty rational, as he was at times, I afked him 
about this matter, and he confirmed to me the truth of the 
whole tranfaétion.’ | 

The work proceeds with the hiftory of a cafe wherein the 
liver was enlarged to an enormous fize; a cafe of a ftone be- 
ing long lodged partly in the rectum above the fphinéter:ani; 
a letter containing fome circumftances which had been omitted 
in the account of a cafe in the Medical TrapfaGions of the 
College of Phyficians ; hiftory of a gentleman’s cafe in which 
Sir Chriftopher Meighan’s opinion was taken concerning the 
ufe of the water at Bareges, with his anfwer; of the fingular 
effect of a large dofe of opium in curing a perfon who hada 
fever, with a great difcharge of blood from the urinary paf- 
fages, and a violent purging and vomiting ; the hiftory of a 
fleeplefs man at Madrid; a narrative of an extraordinary cafe, 
from Dr. Monfey, phyfician to Chelfea-Hofpital ; an account 
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of a purn@ure through the fkull, attended with very fingular 
circumftances ; experiments and remarks relative to a cafe of 
fragility, flexibility, and a diffolution of the bones. 

Having delivered our opinion of thefe obfervations in the 
beginning of this article, it is unneceflary to fay any thing farther 
on the fubje&, and we fhall therefore only add, that Sir Joha 
Pringle, by encouraging Mr. Gooch to the publication of thems 
has ‘not only evinced bis own judgment and candour, but like- 
wife thewn a difinterefted regard for the advancement of medi- 
cal fcience. 





VII. The Proceedings at large in a Caufe on an d&ion brought by 
Anthony Fabrigas, Gent. againf? Lieut. Gen. John Moftyn, 
Governor of the Ifland of Minorca, Colonel of the firft Regiment 
of Dragoon Guards, and one of the Grooms of his Maje/ty’s Bed- 
Chamber ;' for falfe Imprifonment and Banifhment from Minorca 
to Carthagena uwSpain. Tried before Mr. Fuftice Gould, iz 
the Court of Common Pleas, in Guildhall, London, on the 13th 
of July, 1773. Fol. 3s. Kearfly. 


WILL, Farther Proceedings in the Canfe of Fabrigas and Moftyn, 
Fol. 65d. Kearfly. 


is may be prefumed, that the generality of our readers are 
already acquainted with the principal circumftances of this 
caufe, but for the information of thofe who are not, we fhall 
briefly lay before them the ground of the aétion. The plain- 
tiff, Mr. Fabrigas, is a native and inhabitant of Minorca, and 
his bufinefs that of a dealer in wines. In the year 1771, he 
repeatedly applied to governor Moftyn for redrefs, refveGing 
certain reftrictions on his trade, by which he conceived himfelf 
to be aggrieved. The governor, not admitting the juftnefs of 
his complaint, zefufed to comply with his requeft: where- 
upon Mr, Fabrigas becoming impatient, renewed his applica- 
tion, and affirmed that two hundred men, dealers alfo in the 
wine trade, wou!d fecond his remonftrance. This declaration 
being conftrued to menace infurrection and violence, governor 
Moftyn, with the concurrence, as it is faid, of other officers, 
civil and military, caufed the plaintiff to be arrefted, He was 
now caft into prifon, where he remained for fix days, fo ttrially 
confined, that not even his wife or children were permitted to 
vifit him, or fupply him with neceffarres. At the end of 
that time, he was banifhed to Carthagena in Spain, for 
the fpace of twelve months, without any previous form of 
trial ; from which place effeéting his efcape, he commenced 
this action againit the governor. The jury gave in their ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, with three thoufand pounds damages, and 
cofts of fuit, 

Ff 4 The 
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The condué of governor Moftyn, in -this tranf&aion, it 
muft be acknowkdged, was precipitate and unwarrantable. 
For admitting the fuppofition that Fabrigas’s complaint was 
ill-f-unded, and even that there was ground for the con- 
firuGion of intended violence, juitice, neverthelefs, requir. 
ed that he fhould be permitted to anfwer to his accufation 
upon trial, and not be puniflied before he was legally convict. 
ed of acrime. Exclufive, therefore, of every aggravating 
tircumtiance with which Mr, Fabrigas’s imprifonment is re- 
prefenied to have been accompanied, the fimple violation of 
his perfonal liberry, when not evidently committed for the 
purpofe of judicial procefs, was a high infringement of the 
faced privilege, to which, by the fundamental laws of our 
happy conftitation, every fubje& of the Britifh dominions pol 
feties an unqueftionable right. 

For the fatisfattion of our readers, we fhall here prefent 


es % 


them with one or two paffages from the fpeech of Mr. Serjeant 
Giyns, who was of coun(el for the plaintiff in this caufe. 


« Thefe, gentlemen, fays he, we now prefume to treat as the 
aéts of governor’ Moyftn, and the ‘governor fays, he is juftified in 
fo doing, as governor of Minorca, I fhould be glad to know upon 
what idea of juftice the governor grounds. that pretence. I con- 
ceive, that in this cafe, there cannor he the leaft colour or pretence 
of any judicial examination, or'the lealt form of judicial proceed- 
ings. Governor ‘Moftyn, after having been guilty of this outrage 
to the plaintift, would have aétcd much better, if he had not added 
this infult to the laws of his country, by affuming an authority in- 
compatible with the leaft poflible idea of jultice that can be enter- 
tained in this or in any country whatfoever.’ Gentiemen, if go- 
vernor Moftyn comp'ains that juttice 1s not done to hiis defence by 
his plea, that he is fettered and embarraffed by it, and could now 
juftify bis conduct upon better grounds, we wili freely give him the 
opportunity of doing it; he fhall doit in what character he thinks 
proper. “If he has acted under the colour of any judicial proceed- 
ings in civil judicature, fet thofe proceedings be produced, let him 
defert and abandon the thameful plea that he has prefented; he has 
even our liberty to doit. If the governor means toa be juitified in 
h's military character, Ineed not tell you, gentlemen, that it is ne- 
ceflary in that charaéter, that there thould be judicial proceedings 
likewife of a military court of julkice; 1 will be bo}d to fay, that 
the idea governor Moftyn has aciopted, that the lives, fortunes, 
and being of the inhabitants of the Ifland of Minorca, are at h.g 
mercy, and that by his fole authority he can inflict bonds and im: 
prifonment on any inhabitant of that ifland, is'the fingle idea of 
‘governor Mottyn, and I fay the gévernor does not, in this cafe, 
talk like a military man, for his ideas are as foreign to the notions 
of a foldier, as of a lawyer.’ . con 


_ The learned ferjeant afterwards proceeds thus : 


¢ If governor Moftyn can fupport the powers of this claim, and 
vindicate himfelf,.as governor, by the plenitude of his powers, and 
that the fole judieature of the ifland refides in his perfon, if it tap 
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for a moment poffible for you to entertain the idea of the legality 
of fuch a power being placed in any man, in confequence of an 
authority derived from the crown of England ; I fay, if it was pof- 
fible for you to conceive that fuch a power could exilt; try him 
even by that rule, try him by that rule, and he’s without excufe, 
for the moft defpotic, the moft arbitrary and uncontroulable power 
that is ever exercifed, profeffeth at lealt tq act by calling upon the 
party accufed to make his defence, and I believe in no part of 
the globe it is looked upon as juft to condemn a man unheard. 
Let general Moftyn travel into Afia, or vifit his neighbours on the 
Continent of Barbary, he will not find examples there to juftify his 
condutt in any of the powers aflumed, or in the ufe he has made 
of them ; for if their powers are not circum/cribed or reftrained 
by any laws, if they aét as the general profeffes he has a right to, 
by their fole will and pjeafure; if that isthe rule of their govern- 
ment, yet ftill there is an idea of a principle of natural juftice that 
fhould govern their proceedings there, at leaft an appearance of it, 
they are anxious to produyce. I never heard in my life that it was 
the avowed privilege.of any country, that a man thould be charged 
with an offence, that he received the punifhment for that offence, 
without the offence being explained and ftated-to him, and an op- 
portunity given bim of hearing the charge and the evideuce by 
which it was produced.’ 


We confider Mr. Serjeant Davy as a found lawyer and a good 
fpeaker ; but, on this occafion, his defence of governor 
Moftyn feems to be diffufe and incorreét.—In all probability, 
it was printed without his infpe@ion ; and is therefore incu nber= 
ed with thofe frequent repetitions infeparable from the ora- 
tory of the bar.—Had Tully’s Orations been publifhed exadtly 
as they were fpoken, they would have appeared in a very dif- 
ferent manner from what they did, after having received every 
jmpiovement in the power of that celebrated orator, 
in Mr, Serjeant Glynn’s reply to the defence, he addrefles 
the jury in the following ftrain, 


‘ Gentlemen, it was ftated to you, that in this ifland of Minorea 
there is nolaw whatfoever ;—that the form of government is def- 
otifin; that what may be called the law, is the wil and pleafure 
of the perfon that governs; that the king is abfolutely defpotic ; 
that he may change and alter the laws of this ifland as he pleaies, 
and not only he himfelf can do it, but that he has delegated that 
power to his fubftitute ;—tbat he is fent over to govern, not by any 
fixed invariable plan of laws, but fuch that he thinks proper to 
make, fuch as he thinks proper to prefcribe to the inhabitants at 
any time, that in his wifdom it thal) appear juft and expedient that 
it fhould be fo.’ This isthe ftate of an Englith government, and 
this is the conftruction put upon an Englifh patent that pafies the 
great feal of Great Britain. T will be bold to fay, that if that con- 
ftruétion is ever attempted to be put, it mult be put repugnant to 
the words of that patent.’ I will be bold to fay, that if a patent 
pafies the great'feal containing fuch words, there is not fo feeble 
a judicature in this kingdom that would not dare to pronounce it 
void, and every aét done under it illegal. And I will. venture to 
fay too, it is impoffible that the great man that fhould dare to 
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pat the great feal, and proftitute public authority to a patent of 
that kind, but he muft-anfwer to public juiticewith his head.” 

While the jury withdrew to confider their verdia, the coun- 
fel for the defendant prefented the judge. with minutes of 4 
bill of exceptions, and in laft term, the ceurt of \Common- 
Pleas was moved for a new trial. The motion was made on 
two grounds: firft, for excefs of damages, alledging, that the 
jury had proceeded on a, miftake ; having found that the plain- 
tiff was not guilty.of .mutiny or fedition; whereas it was 
plain from the written evidence, that the plaintiff had endea- 
voured to make the garrifon believe he was their friend. The 
fecond ground was, that a new trial ought to be granted, be- 
caufe this action could not be maintained, as the court had no 
jurifdiGion. 

The motion was folemnly argued on the firft objection, of 
excefS of damages ; but the court would not’ permit the de- 
tendant’s counfel to argue the fecond objcfion; obferving, 
that it would be introducing a new mode of procedure, which 
might eventually prove of detriment to fuitors; and as the 
bill. of exceptions went with the record to the court of King’s - 
Bench, that wasthe proper court to determine on it.—The 
following is the conclufion of the fpeech in which lord chief 
juftice De Grey is faid to have delivered his opinion on this 
occafion. 

‘ —Three thoufand pounds is an immenfe fum for a Minorquin 
torecover. My brother Davy thought proper to ufe the expreifion 
of its being an outrageous fum. To fay what is the value of the ]j- 
berty of a man’s perfon, fécluded from his family, under circum- 
ftances of hardfhip for twelve months, is a difficult matter. Mens 
minds will vary much about it; I fhould think one thing, another 
would think another. In this cafe of perfonal wrongs, what has 
the law faid? The law has faid, that a jury of twelve men fhall be 
the judges to determine and aflefs the compenfation for that per- 
fonal wrong. We cannot but recollect what paffed in thofe un- 
fortunaté affairs that happened about the fecretary of ftate and a 
printer’s boy; a fervant is taken up under a miftake, and carried 
to a better houfe than his'own, is fed with better provifions than he 
had of his own, and is ‘treated better than he would have been 
treated when at home, yet he brings an action of falfe imprifon- 
ment, and has 30ol. damages ; it was more than he could earn-for 
years; the court was applied to for a new trial upon exceffive da- 
‘mages. What did the court fay ? (and I never heard their judg- 
ment in that matter arraigned:) ‘* Weare not the judicature to de- 
termine upon the deliberate judgmentof a jury upon fuch a-fubje€& 
as this; have the jury exercifed their judgment? or is there anyim- 
putation upon their conduct, except the idea of the compenfatjpn 
not being proportioned ? Not at all.” How can a court of juttice, 
‘that is to determiné upon law, fet a value upon this, and fay, it is 
wrong? What would be the confequence of it? If we fay this-is 
wrong, we mutt fay what is right; then we are to tell the jury, you 
are not to find 3000]. .May we find 2000]. roool. soal. or rool. ? 

tell 
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tell us where you think we fhould be right. We muft not tell you, 
we have no authority to do that; but you muft not give outrageous 
damages. For though I may knowin my own mind whereabouts 
I fhould compenfate the injury, without faymg whether it would 
be more or lefs than this; yet I cannot prefcribe to the jury what I 
think the value of perfonal liberty. But it ts faid, that the go- 
vernor did what he could jn his fituation, but was .miftaken.; if he 
was miftaken, it isa matter of mitigation before the jury, and it 
comes exactly to the fame point. I prefume it was prefled before 
the jury, and they paid fuch attention to it as théy thought pro- 
per ; and therefore it would be totally evoking the :caufe from’ its 
proper determination to fay, that the jury ought togive fome other 
damages than they have. As tothe ground on which the defen- 
dant’s counfel have made this motion, it arifes from an accidents 
and I think an accident which was very properly providéd for; for 
had it not been, that the learned judge who tried the caufe, had 
particularly in terms recommended the confideration, of this: peint 
to the jury, and taken their anfwer, the defendant could not have 
had.any ground to apply fora newtrial. In my opinion the learned 
judge did very right, and acted with great prudence and juftice to 
the parties, and to-the-future queftions that may arife in this caufes 
for it looks as if the parties from the beginning intended to apply 
either here or elfewhere, Now it isa very different queftion, whe- 
ther the governor of Minorca, finding a fubject mutinous and fe- 
ditious, and difturbing his governmént, can arreft and imprifon 
him; or whether he can juttify what he has done, the jury having 
found that he was neither mutinous nor {editious ? Had they found 
the contrary, that faét might have been taken into confideration 
in a court of juftice; but as they have exercifed that jurifdiction 
the conftitution has given them, I think there ought not to be a 
new trial.’ | ' | 


The whole bench concurred in refufing a new trial, 

The fuccefs which the plantiff has met in this caufe holds 
forth to the world a convincing proof of the inviolable attach- 
ment of Britons to the principles of liberty, and of the un- 
biafled integrity of our judges. It will, we hope, prove a {a- 
tisfaftory check to the abufe of power in the governors of our 
provinces; and whije the fame impartial and independent {pi- 
rit continues to influence the judicial proceedings in the na- 
tion, our conftitution may indeed be fapped, when corruption 
fhall infeé&t the legiflative part of government, but defpotic au- 
thority will never receive the fan@ion of the upright difpenfers 
ef law. and juftice. ) . 





IX, Juliet Grenville: or the Hiffory of the Human Heart. 3 Vals. 
12mo. 95+ Robinfon. : 


N°? fpecies of literature affords more ufeful inftru@ion than 
that which leads to the knowledge of human charaéters 
.through the intricate mazes of the heart. It is by fuch repre- 
fentations, when faithfully pourtrayed, that we are taught the 
influ- 
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anfiuence of the paffions in the various fituations of life, that 
we behold the feeds of vice and virtue germinating in their 
moft latent reccfles, and improve in that effential leffon of phi- 
Jofophy, to know not only others but ourfelves. Utility, how- 
ever, though the principal, is not the fole confequence derived 
‘from writings of this fort. For if they bethe work of a maf- 
terly hand, of a hand that is guided by a regular and lively 
fancy combined with juft reflexion, and accomplifhed in the 
art of elegant compofition, they prefent us with the moft agree- 
able entertainment that the mind can receive. The pro- 
du&tion now before us is of the kind which has been de» 
{cribed ; and if we rank it high in the fcale of literary merit, 
we dono more than juftice to the author. It is impoflible to 
give fuch a general account of the fubjeét of thefe volumes, as 
will both gratify the curiofity of our readers, and convey an 
adequate idea of the work. We fhall however prefent them 
with a few of the outlines of the narrative, referring them 
for farther fatisfation to the hiftory. 

At the requeft of lady Cranfield, Mifs Juliet Grenville en- 
ters upon a detail of fome of the little tranfa&tions of her child- 
hood, particularly of a mutual affe&tion that fubfilied between 
her and lord. Thomas, fon to that lady, a boy at that time 
only fix years old, and fhe three years younger. It will per- 
haps be concluded that the hiflory of fuch lovers muft be ex- 
tremely chilcifh and uninterefting ; yet we may venture to af- 
firm that a reader who is not too faftidious, and is convinced of 
jis inyportance to the knowledge of human nature to develope 
the rife and progrefs of the natural affeétions, will not be dif- 
gifted with the account of this early part of the life of Juliet 
Grenville. 

Before our young lovers had completed their childhood, a 
crucl feparation put an end to the innocent and delightful 
intercourfe which had fubfifted between them, occafioned 
by the following circumftance. Lord Cranfield, father to 
Tommy, and Mr, Grenville the father of Joliet, had for 
many years lived in the clofeft friendithip with each cther, tul 
a quarrel unfortunately grifing at Epfom raccs, they became 
totally eftranged. The day after this event, Sir John Elliot 
b.ing at the houfe of lord Cranfield, and ignorant of the dif- 
ference that had happened between the friends, began to ex- 
patiate with pleafure on the greatnefs of the paflion which 
Tommy had conceived for Juliet ; obferving that they ‘* would 
make the lovelieft pair, that ever, out of paradife, had been 
joined in nuptial bands.” My lord replied tartly, and added 
that he would take effeual meafures to prevent fuch an union. 
Accordingly, a governor, and other appointments being pro- 
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. vided, Tommy was compelled to embark for the continent, ia 


fpite of the utmoft importunity, and the tears of him and his 
mother, to deprecate !ord Cranfield’s refolution. 

From this period, the hiftory contains a feries of aéts of bee 
neficence and humanity performed by Mifs Juliet and her fa- 
ther, who is a gentleman of an affluent fortune; in the ac- 
count of which feveral beautiful and deeply interefling epifodes 
are introduced: but as they are of too great length for extra&- 
ing, and would be very imperfectly reprefented by a fummary 
detail, we muft refer our readers to the hifiory itfelf, where 
thofe who have hearts fufceptible of the tender paffions, and 
can relifh defcriptions of nature, wil! find themfelves gratified 
in a degree that can be experienced from the perufal of fuch 
novels only as are acknowledged to poileis fuperior excel- 
lence. 

In the fecond volume we are introduced to the acquaintance 
of a young ftranger, named Thomafon, whom Mr. Grenville 
meeting by accident, in feemingly indigent ciccumiiances, car- 


ries with him to his houfe, where he is retained as a comp2nion. 


Thomafon having pafled feveral years in foreign parts, and 
made judicious obfervations on men and things, his conycr- 
fation was highly entertaining to the whole family, who foon 
conceived a friendfhip for him. We fhall lay before our read 
ersa fpecimen of the fubjeé&ts which formed the entertainment 
of this agreeable fociety. 

‘ Do you remember of no nation, fays Mr. Grenville to 
Mr. Thomafon, no people who were peaceable, who were equit- 
able and humane? we 

* Not any indeed, fir, fave fuch as are mentioned in the fa- 
bulous accounts of ** golden ages, Utopias, happy iflands,” 
and fo forth. Even thofe refined and learned ftates who ace 
cgunted the reft of the world for barbarians, who boafted them- 
felves the polifhers of manners, the promoters of arts, and the 
patrons of liberty, yet never allowed that liberty to any whom 
their power could bring under fubje@ion. When they ceafed 
to be employed in foreign warfare, they were rent by inteftine 
diffenfion and tumult; and, in the want of other objeéts, 
turned their arms againft cach other. They were manflayers by 
profeffion, by education, by birth. And, though they were 
celebrated as adepts in fcience and philofophy, the talkers over 
of fentiments and human refinements; yet, in the day of blood 
and general defolation, we rarely find any difference between 


them and the illiberal barbarians. Grey hairs, and infancy, 


and even the helplefs fex, whom all, deferving the title of 
manhood, are appointed to proteét, fell beneath the unfparing 


{word of their favage-hearted foldiery. 
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¢ You muft allow, however, my good Mr. Thomafon, that 
feveral of thofe free ftates had their natidnal virtues, particu- 
larly that of patriotifm, fuperior to any republics now known 
upon earth. ' 

* Ido allow it, honoured fir, The circle of modern pa- 
triotifm rarely reaches beyond our family, or at fartheft beyond 
our party: whereas the circle of ancient patriotifm encom- 
paffed all the families, denominated Country, as though they. 
had been one family, one houfhold, one felf. 

¢ But, how much more nobly; more divinely, would they 
have acted, had any of thofe ttates ftretched their circle of pa- 
triotifin, as far as humanity ought to have interefted and af- 
fianced them to the interetis of mankind! Had they-gone 
forth in bleffings on all the nations around them; had they 
fupported the opprefied, aifified the feeble, pulled down the 
proud, lifted up the fallen, and lent their warfare to the peace- 
able; they would have interefted the circling powers in their 
own power and intereft, and they would have become the moft 
profperous and durable ftate that ever did or fhall fubfift within 
the circuit of the moon. 

¢ I fhall not, however, fir, refufe to your favourite ftates 
any part of their real merits, which F acknowledge, in fome 
inftances, to have been great, tranfcendent, aftonifhing ! Over 
and above the national virtue of patriotifm, which you men- 
tioned, the Spartans, for five hundred years, embraced a vo- 
luntary poverty ; and, during the period of that poverty, ac 
cumulated thofe riches of inexhauflible renown which has 
exalted their memory, through ail ages, above all nations. 

¢ The Romane, in like manner, for nearly the fame term, 
embraced and adhered to the kindred and vational virtue of 
temperances, as their women did to the national virtue of 
chaftity ; and that period, alfo, comprifed their illuftrious 
galaxy of heroes and refpeftabie dames, that fhall thine un- 
rivalled, in the firmament of hiitory, to endlefs ages. 

‘ If it comes to be enquired how this came to pafs, I pro- 
fefs Il cannot account, if it was not, that, in the commence- 
ment and minority of thofe fingulir ftates, fome eminent fpi- 
rits, fuch as Lycurgus and Numa, were deilined to arife, who, 
by precept, and {till more by their refpected examples, brought 
the faid admirable virtues into vogue and general praétice ; 
and, when any fpecies of virtue happens tu be the fafhion, 
who will dare to ftep forth*in favour of the oppofite vice? 
Death itfelf is not more ungrateful to the human feclings, 
than to be rejefted and defpifed, and fingered at by the to- 
ciety among whom we dwell. Alcibiades, though the moft 

-nfual and diffolute debauchee of the age, yet, at Sparta, 
red to relifh their black broth above all dainties. And I 
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, am perfuaded, that, our. ladies of rank, could they confine 
fhemfelves to the bed. of their nuptial engagements, would 
lead the mode in that as well as in other matters; and 
would fet fuch a precedent of national virtue, as would ° 
fhortly bring female continence -into fafhion throughout Great 
Britain. 

' ‘ Well, fir, faid my mother, fince you admit that fome 
parts of national hiftory are deferving of memorial, you would 
oblige us by inftru&ing our child in fuch paflages as you your 
felf approve.—I will, madam, with pleafure; we will pafs 
through the world, as bees pafs through a garden over-run with: 
rank weeds, where we will endeavour to fele¢t and treafure up 
the {weets, and leave the baneful and noxious to the wafps and 
the hornets. 

‘ Shortly after, he entered upon his new province. In the 
prefence of my parents, he led me {rom nation to nation,. and 
age to age flightly and briefly treating fuch portions of hiftory 
) as were inanimate or uninterefting, but dwelling and com- 

menting and expatiating on others; refining and extraing 
hidden beauties from the barren letter; affecting and improv- 
ing the heart of every hearer; awaking the. drowfy narrative 
into fentiment and life; and, like Midas, turning all he touched 
into gold,’ 

In a converfation on-female chaftity, we meet with a flight 
error, whem Thomafon fpeaks of a young lady, who, to aveid 
the careffes of Demetrius, though a moft beautiful. prince, 
cait herfelf into a cauldron of boiling water. The ftory is 
related by Plutarch in his life of Demetrius, not of a lady, 
however, but of a young man, for whom Demetrius enter 
tained an unnatural paffion. 

In a fhort time, Thomafon became fo much the favourite 
of Mr. Grenville’s whole family, that it was determined a 
marriage fhould take place between him and mifs Juliet, whea 
Thomafon being abfent, her former lover, Tommy, or 
lord Beauchamp, arrives at his father’s houfe, after being 
fuppofed for many years to have been loft. This incidence 
would naturally have produced 2n embarraffiment, but happily 
lord Beaucamp is found to be the fame perfon who had af- 
funed the name of Thomafon, and who, on his return, 
contrived the ftratagem of introducing himfelf to Mr. Gren- 
ville for the fake of miis juliet, for whom he {till enter- 
tained an inviolable affeQtion ; having previoufly fo much dif- 
guifed his natural figure, that he could not be known. ‘The 
moft unbounded joy is immediately diffufed through the fami- 
lies of lord Cranfield and Mr. Grenville, between whom a late 
incident had procuced a perfect reconciliation ; and the happy 
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day foon arrived, when the enamouted pair were united iti he 
bands of marriage. The nuptial ceremony, however was fuc- 

ceeded by an incident of fich an extraordinary nature a8 fof 
ever deprived the mariied couple of the profpec& of confuni- 
mating the u:ion into which they efitered. After dinner, 
while the company were in the higheft exultation, a note was: 
delivered to lady Cranfield, on the perdfal of which fhe in- 
ftantly fainted away; while a fimilar circumftance produced’ 
the fame effe& on Mrs. Grenville, Lord Cranfield and Mr. 
Grenville fearfully taking op the papers, which had fallén on 
the floor, found them to te feparately addrefled by the two 
nurfes of Thomas and Juliet, and contained the fhocking de- 
claration of their being brother and fifter. It is eafiér to con- 
ceive than de(cribe the effeét which this fatal intelligence pro- 
duced. The conipany diffolved in the utmoft confternation 
and diftrefs ; ard the fo lately happy pair were at once plunged’ 
into the moft miferable ftate of défpair that the imagination 
can poflibly reprefent. Two letters which pafs between Beau- 
champ and Juliet in this fituation, defcribe the emotions of the 
heart in fo ftrong and lively colours, that we ¢annot forbear 
introducing them. 

* The refpeétive parents kept their fuppofed children as reé 
mote as poffible, left their diftrefs thould become altogether 
infupportable by the fight of each other. 

* Thus fundered, they fighed inceffantly ; they fied deluiges 
of tears: they fpent the days in filence, and the nights in la- 
mentation. At length, lord Beauchamp took up the pen, and 
thus addrefled his Juliet. 

‘© Yes, my Juliet—my fifter—fifter! ah fad found !—But, 
* are you the lefs endeared to me? Ono, no, no. I loved 
you, as I may fay, the firft hour that you had life—I loved 
you while I thought that precious lifg exifted—I loved you; 
when I deemed you dead, with unabated ardour—fo that; 
through life, and through death, through time and through 
eternity, I muft ever love you my Juliet—why, why muft I 
add,—my filter? 

‘** It is in vain, that legal reftraints, that the facred bar- 
riers of religious prohibitions, obtrude themfelves upon my 
foul. TI ftruggle in their favour, I fight for them againft my- 
felf—But it will nor do—I cannot prevail—my paffion blaze¢ 
but the fiercer, and afcends the very zenith. 

‘© But, why talk I againft religious rites and ceremonies ? 
Ought I not rather to call them all to my aid? Were we not 
joined by the fan&ion of every law divine and human? Were 
not heaven and earth cited, to witnefs to our union ?>—Wife— 
Wife !—O, word of rapture !—-what a paradife, what an Eden 
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i¢wrapt.up in the term!—The very idea of the pofibility 
contains more of blifs in it, than the joys of all other mortals; 
condenfed and fummed together; could amount to. 

** But—brother and fitter ?—you ewill fay—Yes, brother 
and fifter, my Juliet !—TI felt that we were brother and fifter— 
I felt the chords of blood and hatute pulling me as foreibly 
as irrefiftibly to you, as a {mall fragment of iron is attraéted 
by a rock of adamant—I would refift the impulfe, if I could: 
—Heaven knows; my beloved; that | would withdraw my 
heart from you, if I were able—but it cracks, it wrings, if 
rends in the attempt, and it clings and will cling to you when 
life is torn away from it. 

“© And yet—why except fo highly, why fo heinoufly of- 
fended at the terms, brother and fifter ?—Are we not all bro. 
thers and filters, daughters and fons of Adam ?—In the ages 
of early innocence, before the fupreme pleafure was tied down 
to the fubfequence of human inftitutions, brother and fifter 
were allowed, nay they ‘were enjoined to marry; the great 
brotherhood of man, otherwifeé, could nevér have commenced, 
And, there was the patriarch Abraham too; matter of high 
and refpeatable authority ! He was ftiled, by way of the moft 
honoured exaitation, the Friend of God.; and yet, this very 
Abraham took his fifter, at leaft a half fifter, to wifes. And 
the world, and all worlds, can no otherwife be faved or bleffed 
than by their progeny. 

« Alas! after all I have faid, I have a fearful feeling. that 
my. Juliet will mot be wholly conformable to my reafonings. 
Her delicacy is like the apple of the eye, tender, and clofing 
againft the appearance of a mote of offence. I would not 
violate this heavenly fenfibility fer the world; you know me 
not; if you think it ; I would rather die a thoufand deaths.— 
No—rather let us forego the dear title and connubial fan&i- 
tude of hufband and-wife. Let us barely adhere to the con- 
neétion of brother -and fifter; that you cannot refufe me; 
it is the chartet of my nature, and I will claim and cleave 
to it. 

“© Let us fly, let us fly, my Juliet, far, far from the haunts 
and treadings of man, where fo intruding objects may divert 
us from the converfe and fight of each other!—We fhall uot: 
want for entertainment; I know my Juliet to be capable of 
the fublimeft and deepeft things. There alfo. we will renew 
our commerce with thofe celeftial natures, with whom we for- 
merly communicated, when I dreamed that my Juliet pro- 
cured me admittance among the hofts of the empyreum. 

*< But I fee you alarmed—Be mot alarmed, my angel !— 
here,.on my knees—on my knees, and befote heaven, 1 fwear 
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to you a chaftity as cold and fevere, as that of the froft that 
tops the mountains of Zembla. Your hand—ay—there can 
be no manner of harm in a hand—your hand I fay, at times 
you may allow me to be bold with.—Ah no—I reje& the 


though:——I_ refufe myfelf the bleffing the touch might 
thrill me too much it might—O heavens ! no not 
for a thoufand worlds Keep your hand to yourfelf, my 
fifter? 

«© O, that we had been born of two poor and feparate cot- 
tagers, remote from the noife and tumult of life, from the idle 
buftle of the world, from the cloud-grafpings of ambition, 
the poverty of the wealthy, and the littlenefs of the great ! 

‘* Rich in health and induftry, with what delight I fhould 
have handled the plow, the fpade, and the mattock, in the 
confcioufnefs that I was providing the means of living for my 
love. 

*« Let me, let me enioy the beatific vifion? I have re- 
turned from my morning’s labour; and 1 am now out again 
to finifh the toil of the day My Juliet, in the mean fpace, 
remains at home, with her little ones, who live upon her looks. 
She has nearly prepared our homely but healthful meal fhe 
fees me coming from a diftance our evening’s banquet is 
difhed fhe comes to the door, with her children on either 
fide, and one little babe looking and. chuckling at her from 






































her bofom She fees my approach, with heaven in her 
imiles, and more than heaven in her carefles fhe advances 
to meet me my children come flying before they clafp 


their little hands, and fpread their little arms to give me re 
ception they clafp and cling about me, as the young ones 
flutter and cling about their parent turtle when juft returned 
to his neft My Juliet now refcues me from them I take 
her to my arms, to my heart, into my fpirit, and the thrilling 
pofieffion is happinefs unutterable She reaches to me the 
babe from the fragrance of her bofom it fmiles and crows 
to be at me; it ftretches out the puddy hands to come to its. 
nurfing father, and we converfe together in all the fooleries of 
the infantine dialeét. | | 

‘© We enter our hut, the table is laid, but I fit not down as 
yet. I take a rapturous (2rvey of my wife and my infants, 
of allthe bleflings about me-——I raife my eyes and hands, at 
firft, in a filent, though exftatic ejaculation and then I 




















pronounce aloud our humble and fervent thanks, to the giver 
of all gifts and pourer out of all bounties, for his aftonithing 
gracioufnefs to me an unmeriting finner; while my Juliet, 
with her infant her young cherub on her lap, lifts up its little 
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hands, and calls for and pulls down an encreafe to the 
bleffing, | 

‘* But, whither, and to what lengths, would the exceffes 
of a fond imagination carry me! What contradi@ions, 
what ravings I muft have written ! But, my faculties, are 
all confufed, my head difordered, and my heart cleft.in fun- 
der ! 

** Ah, let it be—let it be—of what concern are my com- 
plaints to you? Are you any way interefted in my griefs, 
my filter? Alas, perhaps, ere this, I am banifled your 
remembrance !—the feverity of your virtue, the baleful idea 
of the paffion of a brother, muft have utterly erafed every 
trace, every impreflion of my image from your heart. You 
are then at peace, my filter—Well—ought I not to wih it? 
Ah, I have not yet dared to put that queition to my 
foul. To purchafe your peace, my Juliet—my once loved, 
my neceflarily, my inevitably, ever ever beloved Juliet !——~—I 
would pour out my blood, would drain it to the lateft drop—~ 
But to forego your memory of me—to have no idea of me 
left in your thafte, your fair bofom! it is to me at once, as 
though all things fhould be annihilated ; as though no intereft, 
for exiftence, were le{t to me in the univerfe. 

** Would you have it fo, my fifter? Will not honour, 
will not chaftity allow you. fome faint remembrance of me ?—~ 
May you not even continue to love me—a little—with a f{pe- 
cics of affection—with the love of a fifter? Yes, virtue | 
permits it, nature enjoins it—Love me, love me then,———O, 
{till love me a little—my too well beloved fitter ! 

‘ “© Anfwer me I_pray you, O, fend me fome anfwer, thou 
| Juliet of my fpirit —anfwer me, at leaft, to fuch parts of my 
letter as you leaft difapprove—to fuch as have not been highly 
offenfive to you. 

‘¢ By what name fhall I ftile myfelf, your Tommy, or your 
Thomafon?—-—Do_ not judge over hardly of me—Indeed [ 
have ftruggled and ftrove, and ftill ftruggle and firive to love 
you lefs, my fifter! But, how fhould I preyail, while I 
am conftrained to confefs, that I cannot wifh to conquer ? 

** Adieu, thou heaven of a juliet, thou, who alone art ca- 
pable of raifing of refufcitating another Eden upon earth 1” 


* Toward night, he received the following anfwer. 
‘ Juliet to Lord Beauchamp, 


.. * No, my brother, no, [ have not forgot you—I would to 
~——but no—let me not dare to atteft heaven in a falfehood—[ 
do not, }would not, I cannot with to forget you. 
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«« Were you not the firft impreffion that was ftamped apor 
my infant imagination, an impreffion fo indelible, fo through- 
out my exiftence, as {carce to leave room for any other? 

‘* Again, did you not form and inform me with a new nae 
ture, as | may fay, by your divine precepts, and by your ftill 
diviner example and perfuafives? Am I not indebted to you 
for the principal portion of my piety? Yes, you have taught 
me to love my God with the more intenfe fervour, by lov- 
ing the excellence of his propenfities in you. 

‘* But— brother and filter in nuptial—bold man ! 
did you dare to obtrude the fhivering idea upon my foul ! 
But, my foul received it not, I fhrunk and retired in- 
ward, and fhaddered at the propofal to the depth of ex- 
iftence. 

“* Your fyftem of flight, indeed, has fomewhat, has too 
much of temptation in it. O yes, my brother, I would, I 
would fly with you, from fame, from family, from the worlds 
1 would fly with you, my brother, provided I were affured I 
might ever abide with you, as with a brother. But—are 
you. not alfo frail, even as I am frail, my Thomafén? Are not 
you, yourfelf, in a meafure, obnoxious to the infirmities. of 
nature and fedudtions of fente? Well; be you firm as you 
may, I will not truft to my own weaknefs—lI will not rifque 
it, my brother—not, for millions of worlds, willl truft my 
own weaknefs, 

«« At prefent, I feel myfelf as diftant from the poffibility of 
the dreaded temptation, as pole is from pole. But—may 
there not come a relaxing moment? Might not a virgin, 
compofed entirely of Alpine fnow, be warmed by the breath 
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of a love like that of my Tommy ?——Ah ! the idea, even of. 


&@ propenfity to a fingle lapfe, carries horror within it, a 
dizzinefs and whirl that looks where it finds no bottom. 

‘* No—come not to me—come not near me———let me never 
behold you mcre left my heart fhould heave with a wifh 
that you were not my brother ! 

“* Let us be patient, my Thomafon.——lI feel that I am go- 
ing, that I am going very faft.———It will not be long till my- 
spirit fhall await you above. Or, fhould you happen to take 
your flight before me, I cannot fail to find you at once, by the. 
fingularity of your features, by the gentlenefs, the {weet- 
nefs of the fummer-evening in your foul, by the noble- 
nefs, the meekneis, the intrepidity of your fpirit, by a 
bounty that knows no bounds; a fenfibility that feels for all, 
excepting yourfelt by the mufic of your fentiments that 


fhall enrapture the. hearerss——and by the beaming of your 
be- 
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benevolence, that fhall fend its warmth and luftre, far, far and 
wide around you ! 

«< In the mean fpace, my brother, let us not take the fmalleft 
ftep that might bring into jeopardy the life of our eternitys 
that might hazard or prevent the bleffing of our union in the 
regions of bleffednefs! 

s* But ah, my Tommy, my Thomafon, how have you called 
off my will and meditation from the heaven I was talking of, 
by reprefenting and piCluring forth a heaven to my imagination, 
more delicious below! O fucha father, and fuch babes! fuch 
a palace of a-cottage, all glorious within! I wetted the paper 
and [ dried it, and I wetted and dried it again, and again { 
drowned it with my tears, 


s* Adieu, on this fide of eternity, O, adieu, adieu, 
“MY BROTHER!” 


A happy reverfe in a little time fucceeded to this deplorable 
ftate of calamity, and it was found upon the cleareft evidence, 
that the nurfes had been miftaken, in confequence of fome in- 
cidents, which are accurately related. Again the conftant 
pair, who, ever fince the fatal deception, had languifhed in 
folitude and defpair, are reftored to happinefs. The confum- 
ration of their nuptials is followed in due time by the birth 
of a fon, and they are reprefented as {pending their lives in 
a ftate of the moit exquifite felicity. 

We have already intimated, that it is impoffible to form a 
juft conceptios of this hiftory from a general detail of the in- 
cidents. 

Its principal merit cenfifts in the ftrong and lively de- 


" fcription with which it prefents ys of the emotions of the 


heart ; and in this entertaining and inftruétive field of repre- 
fentation, it may be admitted to vye with the moft mafterly 
produdtions of the kind. A few religious peculiarities may be 
obferved in the work, but they are of fuch a nature as not 
to call for animadverfion, and will be confidered by fome per- 
fons as a foil to the exertion of defcriptive talents, almoft every 
where confpicuous in this interefting novel. 





X. The Elements of Speech. By John Herries, 4.M, 800. 45 
Dilly. 

A Juft and graceful pronunciation is, without doubt, an 

agreeable and ufeful accomplifhment. Cicero, Quintilian, 


and other eminent writers have recommended it with the 
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higheft encomiums ; and Demofthenes affirmed *, that it comi- 
ftituted the whole art, fpirit, and power of oratory. 

The author of this eflay expatiates upon the art of fpeak- 
ing with an air of enthufiafm. 

‘ To this, fays he, the Grecian and Roman youths devoted 
their moft active powers. ‘They thought no labour too much, 
no difficulty too hard, that they might bear away the glorious 
prize from their ardent competitors, and be crowned with the 
laurel of unfading renown! Nor did they intermit their un- 
wearied zeal, till they were poffeffed of that mafterly fkill, 
by which they could {way irrefiftibly the human heart, and 
command even the empire of the world.’ 

When Mr. Herries mentions the defign of this treatife, he 
informs us,. that he intends to condué& the young orator to a 
diftinguifhed feat among the heroes of antiquity. 

‘ We intend, fays he, to condu& the young fpeaker, from 
lower degrees of perfe&tion, to higher, till at laft he is enabled 
to difplay to the beft advantage, all the riches of language, 
the charms of voice, the powers of the underftanding, of the 
imagination, and of the paffions. But before he arrives at 
that illuftrious height of excellence, there are many obftacles 
to remove, many difficulties to furmount. The way at firft, 
may appear rude and uncultivated. The craggy fteep, the 
thorny maze, may damp his courage, and retard his progrefs; 
but if he travels on with unremitting ardour, the hardthips 
of his journey will gradually diminifh. A delightful profpect 
will fhortly open, every fenfe is fweetly foothed, a new vigour 
animates his foul ; at laft he gains exulting the long wifhed 
for fummit, he refle&s with pleafure on the toils he has patt, 
and takes his diftinguithed feat among the heroes of antiquity.’ 

What can be more animating than the proipe& of this ex- 
alted ftation! he muft have no feeling, no fpirit, no ambition, 
who is not fired with the idea of a feat among the heroes of 
antiquity, or rather among the greateft orators of the univerfe, 
Pericles, Lycias, Afchines, Demofthenes, and Mr. Herries. 

‘ The eloquence of fuch a man will not be like a glaring 
comet, 

* Deftroying others, by itfelf deftroy’d ; 


which draws the attention of the gaping croud, and while they 
are big with wonder, vanifhes from their view. No. [It will 





* Siquidem et Demofthenes, quid effet in toto dicendi opere pri- 
mum, interrogatus, pronunciationi palmam dedit, eidemque fe- 
cundum ac tertium Jocum, donec ab eo queri defineret: ut eam 
videri poflet, non precipuan), fed folam judicafle, Quint, lib. xi. 
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be like the glorious fun walking on in the brightnefs of his 
ftrength, to enlighten, to enliven, to warm, to cherifh, to 
enrapture, to aftonifh the world ! 

* What an illuftrious charaéter is this? Ye kings, ye con- 
querors, ye philofophers, ye artifts, bow your heads to this 
fuperior man, whofe powers are not partial or limited, but 
who can exert at once all the faculties of the human nature, 
and promote the higheft fervices to his country, and to man- 
kind !’ 

As it is proper, that every artift fhould be well acquainted 
with the inftruments he ufes, our author begins with an en- 
quiry into the ftru€ture and aétion of the organs of fpeech ; 
the lungs, the windpipe, the larynx, the glottis, the epiglottis, 
the tongue, the jaw, the uvula, the noftrils, the palate, the 
lips, and the teeth. After this difquifition, he proceeds to exe 
plain the formation of the letters. The following fhort ex- 
tracts will give our readers fome idea of his plan. 


§ Vowels. 
1 2 3 Paes 6 7 8 9 
* All More Good Run Arm Fan Bed Fame See,’ 

© The 1 ft and 4th are produced by the fame pofition of the 
tongue, which is pulled backwards, and much deprefled, to 
render the cavity of the mouth as wide as poffible. In the 2d 
and 3d the lips are reduced to a more narrow and circular 
form. The found of thefe firft four is much broader aud fuller 
than the reft, arifing from the flat pofture of the tongue.——~ 
In the other five the tongue reaches forward, and gradually 
afcends towards the arch of the palate, to ftraiten the paf- 
fage, and render the found more acute. The ¢, which is 
the laft in the fcale, is the fharpeft and fmalleft, becaufe the 
tongue is higher, and the corners of the mouth more extend- 
ed than in thereft. In all the vowels the lower jaw aflifts 
and accompanies the action of the tongue. The w and «, 
which are the 4th and 7th, are in every fituation pronounced 
foort. Sometimes two of thefe vowels are reprefented by one 
mark, as iin dind, or u in mufe; ? is a combination of the 4th 
and oth, and w of the oth and 3d.’ 

Half Vowels. 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9° 
Rifi Spur Hum Fina Song Breathe Leave Buz Vision,’ 

‘ As there are three of the half-vowels for which we have 
no fingle or particular mark, viz. the 5th, 6th, and oth, we 
fhall diftinguifh them by ag, db, and x4, The half-vowels are 
all vocal, and capable of mufical tones. The fine found of / 
is produced by applying the top of the tongue’ to the upper 
gum, and allowing the breath to efcape gently by the fides, ™~ 
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if the whole force of the breath be conduéted to the top of 
the tongue, it forms the rough vibration of r. The found of 
m,n, and ng, is emitted folely through the noftrils*: In m the 
breath is ftopped at the lips; in x at the fore part of the pa- 
Jate, and in #g at the hinder part. The a, or 6th half-vowel, 
is formed by thrufting the top of the tongue gently through 
the teeth; the w, by laying the upper teeth on the under lip ; 
the z, by raifing the »pper part of the tongue in a ftraight di- 
reGtion againft the palate. And the z4, or th half vowel, by 
the top of the tongue a little more depreffed than in the 
former.’ 

‘ Let your particular attention be employed to the jutt and 
forcible a€lion of the organs employed. For intiance ; in the 
m, 6, and p, let yout lips be clofely prefled together, elfe the 
found of the firft will be too obfcure, and the explofion of the 
tivo laft, too feeble. For the fame reafon, let the top of the 
tongue be applied with all your ftrength to the fore part of 
the palate in #, d, and ¢, and the root of it to the hinder part 
ing, gand& Thus, and thus alone, fhall you give thefe 
articulations their genuine and graceful tone. Every moefician 
dire&ts his pupil to prefs his fingers on the air holes, or ftrings 
of the inftrument, as clofe ashe can. The effeét is obvious. 
And fhali not the teacher of pronunciation be equally careful 
to enforce the very firft principles of his art? To go on; let 
the {pirited found of r be produced with the moft rapid and 
rough vibration of which the tongue is capable. The found 
of / will likewife be clear and liquid in proportion to the firm 
pofition of the tongue. Let the breath be expelled with the 
utmoft force between the teeth and the tongue in the two 
founds of 2b, and likewife between the teeth and lips in the f 
andv. Let the afpirates of f/and # be as ruftling as poffible, 
while their kindred vocals of = and x4 are emitted with the 
cleareft energy. In fhort, learn to acquire that clofenefs and 
compreffion in pronouncing the confonants, which alone can 
conftitute the beauty and {pizit of publick fpeaking.’ 

By this, and other fimilar paflages, we are perfuaded, that 
young orators fhould be inftru&ed in the ufe of their organs, 
as foldiers are exercifed in the ufe of their fire-arms. Let the © 
mafter therefore give the word of command in this manner : 

' Apply the top of the tongue to the upper gum ; thraft the 
top of the tongue through the teeth; raife the tongue; flatten 
the tongue; deprefs the tongue; protrude the tongue; pull back 
the tongue.——Impel the breath againit the palate, {top the 





* Not /olely through the nofe: Kop the nofe, and try the expe- 
yiment. ; 
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breath ; emit the breath through the noftrils.—-Lay the upper 
“teeth on the under lip ; open the lips; fhut the lips, comprefs ° 
the lips, &c. 

Let the young fpeaker be duly exercifed in thefe ma- 
neeuvres, and he cannot fail of being properly grounded in his 
art. 

Mr. Herries however has recommended another fcheme, 
which is equally new, pradical, and inftrudtive. 

¢ Every bad habit may be eafer * prevented in the young 
than removed in the adult. When the organs are tender and 
flexible, they may be moulded as we pleafe. The mode of 
utterance which we contract at this period, generally remains 
with us through life. Children have a ftrong propenfity te 
imitate what they hear; for that reafon, thofe who are em- 
ployed to teach them fhould attend to the following hint, 
ViZ. 

« T. As all fpeech or language is only the fucceffive pronun- 
ciation of the articulate founds; and as the vowels, half- 

vowels, and afpirates, have an independent found. of their own, 
let them be taught to pronounce each of them feparately, For 
inftance, let the following lines be fpoken thus: 

‘The fpacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue etherial fky, 
And fpangled heavens, afhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim. 

‘ Each of thefe divifions reprefent only one found, except 
when a mute is united. In that cafe alone fhould the child be 
allowed to pronounce two founds at the fame time. Inftead 
of faying e/, em, e/:, ar, ve, let him be taught to utter only 
the fimple founds 4 m, s, r, v. Thefe are equally perfe& 
when feparate as when combined. The word length, which 
contains only four founds length is ufually fpell’d thus, 
el ee en gee tee aitch. Here, inftead of four, there are no lefs 
than thirteen founds uttered. How can the child imagine that 
ng and #h have each of them but one found? Why do we call 
in the aid of articulations which are foreign to the word ? What 
fimilarity is there between the fimple found of ag and the 
mix’d articulations of ex and gee, or between ¢/ and the founds 
of tee and aitch ? 

‘ To remedy this inconvenience in our mode of fpelling, 
which is fa tedious and embarraffed, let the child be taught to 
pronounce every half-vowel and afpirate entirely unconneéted 
with any vowel. For inftance, in m let his lips be fhut before 
any found is heard. In / let the top of the tongue be firft of 


o--- 





* There are fome other inaccuracies in this work, as {peaking 
fy! and fine, has ar ae; &c. 
all 
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all applied clofe to the upper gum, and then will be produced 
the articulation clear and unmix’d. In fhort, let every found 
except the mutes be uttered in their moft fimple form, On 
this one principle depends depends all the propriety and grace- 


fulnefs of pronunciation.’ 
Nothing can be more curious than our author’s mode of 


pronouncing the m. ‘* Let the lips be fhut, and emit the 
found through the nafrijs.’ This graceful tone, improved into a 
foporific twang, cannot fail of recommending the orator to the 


Foundery or the Tabernacle. 
Tn the perufal of this traét, the reader, we are perfuaded, 


will meet with pofitions and obfervations which will feem a 
little cruce or paradoxical ; yet he will meet with others, which 
will really merit his attention. The following remarks on the 
management of the voice may fuggeft fome ufeful advice to 


thofe who fpeak in public. 


* The true criterion of juft {peaking is, when each of the articue 
Jate founds is uttered forcibly and diftin&tly. But we find that when- 
ever we go beyond our natural pitch, we lofe the command of arti- 
culation. Onur tones are weak, fhrill, and broken. Every excefs of 
paflion has a tendency to ftraiten the glottis, and render the voice 
more acute. This we may obferve in the fharp, hurrying voice of 
anger, the plaintive wailings of grief, the clear-gliding warblings 
of joy. If, therefore, a public fpeaker is deeply animated with his 
fubjeéct, his voice infenfibly afcends, and fometimes is carried to fuch 
a pitch that he lofes all command of it. Cicero informs us, that 
when Gracchus, an eminent pleader at Rome, was in the vehement 

arts of his difcourfe, his voice became too high and fqueaking, 
ro remedy this inconvenience, he placed a fervant behind him, 
with a pitch-pipe in his hand, who, at fucha time, founded a note 
in unifon with the medium of his voice, on which he immediately 
defcended to his ufual fweetnefs. A fpeaker of a lively imagination 
finds a greater difficulty in retaining the proper key of his voice, 
than in any other branch of his art. His powers of fenfibility are 
apt to hurry him beyond the command of refieétion or of juft pro-~ 
nuneiation. It was from that confideration that my lord Bacon, in 
fome part of his works, has advanced this very fingular maxim, viz. 
that a public fpeaker fhould not in reality feel fo deeply what he ut- 
ters, but only appear to feel, becaufe if he is really affected to fuch 
a degree, the force of nature will overpower his faculties, and per- 
haps deprive him altogether of voice, as we obferve in fudden 
frights, violent rage, melancholy tidings, &c. which fometimes pre- 
duce convulfive, or even apoplectic fits. Although this principle 
is perhaps ¢arried too far, yet we find that there is no quality fo 
difficult to be attained as the proper command of the medium of 
our voice in the midft of the moft animated emotion. How im- 
portant then is the rule of the great Shakefpeare, “* that in the very 
torrent, tempeft, and even whirlwind of our paffion, we fhould ac- 


quire.and beget a temperance that may give it fmoothnefs.” Our 


injunctions concerning the management of the voice are not ‘in- 
tended to curb the impetuofity of nature, but only to direét it pro- 
perly. ~The whirwind of pailion muft ftill be allowed to rage, but 
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judgment, all ferene and watchful, fhould fit at the helm, conduct 
the blaft, and prevent it from rifing to an excefs. 

‘ The true end of eloquence is perfuafion; but when we behold 
a fpeaker fo agitated by the entbufiafm of his feelings, that he feems 
to have loft the command of his utterance, we regard him as under 
the influence of frenzy or madnefs, and will fcarcely allow ourfelves 
to be affected by him, But when he gives way to all the ftrength of 
emotion, and at the fame time preferves the propriety of fpeech 
and key, then it is that his animated addrefs willa peer the refult 
of immediate conviction, and force its way irrefiftibly into our 
hearts, This rule concerning the management of the voice is fo 
little regarded, that almoft one half of our public fpeakers are ei- 
ther deftitute of variation of tone, or when they happen to be ani- 
mated, they lofe all command of their vocal powers. 
~ © To prevent both thefe inconveniences, let the utmoft care be 
taken of the tones of young perfons when they are learning to read. 
Then it is that the fimple and natural mode of converfation is ge- 
nerally laid afide, and one adopted in its ftead which is imitative, 
affected, and artificial. Amongft other improprieties in cultivating 
the voice in children, there is none more pernicious than the cuf- 
tom of teaching them to read in a much higher key than when they 
fpeak. I have often obferved a perfon who, when converfing on 
fome ferious fubject with the moft agreeable propriety, chanced to 
take up a book where perhaps the fame fubject wastreated.. Mark 
the’ contraft. He beginsto read. His voice is elevated two or three 
notes higher. It is quite unnatural and affected. Is" it not ftrange 
that we fhould imagine reading to be an exertion of the vocal 
powers different from fpeaking. If we ufe the fame words, and are 
animated with the fame feelings, fhould we not exprefs them in 
the fame manner? Whether we receive our ideas from the ear as 
in converfation, or from the eye as in reading, or from the me- 
mory as in reciting, ought we not ftill to utter them in that pleafing 
Variety and command which nature directs ? 

* But the moft pernicious confequence of this unnatural mode of 
reading is, that the very fame tones are ufed in public fpeaking. 
Our clergy, who, from their profeffion, and the topics they fpeak 
upon, ought to wear unrivalled the palm of eloquence in this king- 
dom, have in general fo confounded the idea of reading and eal 
ing, by ufing the one for the other, that they perform both in the 
very fame manner. Whether a difcourfe is read or repeated, the 
natural medium of the voice is in general laid afide. One thing is 
remarkable, that when a perfon 1s to addrefs a large audience, le 
often elevates his voice to a higher pitch, inftead of {peaking ina 
louder or ftronger tone. We have already obferved that the voice 
becomes fmaller, and confequently weaker, in proportion as the 
larynx afcends and the glottis contra¢ts. What ‘cuftom then can 
be more injurious to the purpofes of fpeaking than to degenerate 
into a fqueaking, inarticulate tone, at the very time when the voice 
fhould be exerted with vigour and fulnefs? If therefore the {peaker 
witfhes to be heard at an unufual diftance, let him rather pronounce 
in a lower key than in a higher. Let him ftrain every tinew, and 
put forth all his bodily ftrength, but never let ham violate the firm- 
nefs and propriety of articulation. I have often wondered that an 
object fo important as the key of the voice fhould be {fo much neg- 
lected. Every mufician knows the exact pitch of his inftrument, 
and can found it from the loweft to the bigheft note; and fhall le/s 
care be taken to afcertain the compafs and adjuft the harmony of 
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thofe wonderful organs, which, when fkilfully ufed, are a thoufand 
times more expreffive and pleafing than the beft imitations of thet 
that ever the world faw? Shall the various powers of the body be 
entirely at command in the moft common mechanical art, and fhall 
a faculty fo noble and commanding as that of f{peech be left to 
exert itfelf ungoverned and at random? The firft rule is to preferve 
that medium or peculiar key of voice which is fo little ftudjed and 
itil lefs reduced to praétice.’ 


Before we conclude, we muft do this writer the juftice to 
acknowledge, that the defign of his effay is extremely laud- 
able, as it is intended to promote a moft ufeful and import- 
ent findy, the ftudy of eloquence, which at prefent is too 
much neglected in this kingdom. 





—~ 


XI, The great Advantage of tating pure and genuine Bread. By 
an Advocate for Trade, Sve. 1s. Woodfall. 


HIS is a very candid and a very fenfible account of the 

principles of the aQ paffed in the laft feflions of parlia- 
ment for eftablifhing a ftandard of wheaten bread. The de- 
fign is perfe&tly humane and ufeful, and in the manner in 
which the writer has executed it is not lefs worthy of praife. 
We fhall give fome extraéts from it, not only to convince our 
readers that his opinion is juft, but alfo to lay before them 
fome ufeful faas, and very fenfible obfervations. 

After remarking that the pure heart of the wheat makes 
eood bread for the rich, he goes on—‘* At the fame time it 
is obvious that the poor being lefs able to pay, may introduce 
2 portion of the coat or hufk, ground into a powder, whilft 
fome eat the whole wheat ground, and made into bread. The 
populace in Holland in many parts, art this time, eat the whole 
wheat fo made: and we know that horfes find nutrition in 
bran. ‘The inference which I mean to draw, js to remind my 
fellow citizens of the unfortunate delufion of thinking that 
even the whole flour of the wheat is not gagod enough for 
them: that part of it muft be taken away and fent into the 
country to others at leaft as ufeful as themfelves, or given to 
birds or beafts. By this decifion, fuppofing a certain quantity 
of wheat appropriated to their ufe (and thjs is the view they 
fhould fee it in) they lofe one third part of the fiour, and con- 
fequently, have fo much the lefs bread to fupply their wants. 
Js it not then monftrous to hear them complain of fearcity ? 
Ts it not abfurd to talk of poverty, and yet pay a feveath or 
eighth part more than they need, to gratify a fantaftic appe- 
tite? Had it not been for the cuftom of eating whiter bread 
than the whole flour of the wheat will make, fhould we have 
thus impofed on ourfelves? Would the miller or baker em- 
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ploy all his art to make the bread’as white as po‘ible, ‘and ob- 
lige us to pay for this artificial whitenefs ?. they ‘tell the cons. 
famer the whiter it is, the finer ;' and the finer, the more nus 
fritive : thus we bécome dupes fo far.as to overlook the effen- 
tal good properties of genuine bread made of all the flour of 
the wheat, and likewife the difference in the price.’ Salt 
is computed that three fourths of the fineft part-of the wheat 
is flour. If juftice is done, it is fuppofed fuch produce. wilt 
be genuine flour without any quantity of the fineft pollard or 
bran, worthy the leaft confideration. Let the flour be pro- 
duced, and the baker will give us ffandard wheaten, bread. 
Knowing that we do not expect it to be fo white as the prefent 
affized bread called <vheaten, he will ceafe to play tricks inju- 
rious to the healtly of the confumer.’ 

The following’ obfervation on the miftaken ideas of bread, 
and the infamous practices of bakers, deferve much attention. 
‘ The fource of the evil arifes from confounding coarfe bread, 
viz. brown bread, with a confiderable portion of the bran in 
it, which is purgative to people not ufed to it, aud gexuine 
bread made of the whole pure flour of th® wheat, thus puz- 
ling the queftion, and giving a fanction to tyranny ‘over our 
poor. The wheaten bread of the London. baker is acknow- 
lcdged to be whitened by a mixture of allum, which alfo ferves 
to keep the loaf in better fhape. They alfo introduce old pe- 
trified fiour, which renders it the whiter, and caufes it to im- 
bibe the more water, and increafes the quantity of the bread. 
Thus he confults his intereft without regard to the confumer ; 
the whiter it is, the more adulterated; and, as conftant ex- 
perience proves, fuch bread after it is*two days old, becomes 
dry and hufky.’ 

Nor is there lcfs juftice in the following remark on the infa- 
mous myiteries of fome trades. ‘¢ Every occupation hath irs 
myftery ; and the profeflors are gratified in thinking them- 
felves wifer than the reit of the world in their own way. Every 
profeffed cook of the firft rate can melt down a large ham into 
the contents of ‘half a pint. The confeétioner ufes bitter al- 
monds which are poifonous; the oilman colours his pickles with 
Copper to render them green; and the baker ufes ailum and 
petrified flour to whiten his bread and make his flour iaybibe 
the more water, by which he makes the more bread out of the 
fame quantity of flour. This, and other. occafional mixtures 
of the flour of different grains, renders his bread hufky, dry, 
and difagreeable the third day, Are we the better for any 
fuch myfteries ?’ ‘ 

The author’s ideas are no lefs judicious on the police of this 
metropolis refpeQting its fupply ; and on the general national 
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wealth: his words are, ‘ Jn computations of this kind (ideal 
favings on the whole confumption) we ought farther to confides 
that thefe vait cities are an empire within an empire, and re- 
quire peculiar laws and regulations which do not immediately 
concern the reft ofthe kingdom; for the conftant wonder 
from day to day is from whence do we receive fo vaft a fupply ? 
We are happily near the center; the communication with the 
fea, and the river which runs up fo far within the land, co-ope- 
rating with the kindnefs of Providence and the wealth of indi- 
viduals, by an amazing concurrence of order arifing from good 
government and the fpirit of trade, we are fupplied not with 
the neceflaries only, but a profufion of the elegancies and or- 
naments of life. Even a chimney fweeper who is intelligent and 
induftrious, acquires a fortune : and whilft we confult our own 
health and convenience, let us rejoice when we fee the miller, 
mealman, and baker pr ofper.’ 

This writer exprefies great apprehenfions at the number of 
unnecefflary horfes: he obferves * I have no clear conception 
that we fhall foon recover our ability for exportation. I am 
perfuaded from what I fee, and from the quantity of oats im- 
ported, that we keep 60,000 horfes for pleafure more than we 
did forty years ago: and that thefe confume from a tenth toa 
fifteenth part as much grain as all the people of England. A 
horfe’s allowance annually is ten quarters, and a man’s one; 
but fuppofing it to be 7 # quarters then the whole is 450,000 
quarters extraordinary.” And again, ‘ If we keep fo many un- 
neceflary horfes, and feed them fo high, we cannot grow oats 
faft enough, we accordingly buy them of ftrangers,’—* If we 
* drink up all our barley we cannot have any to eat: our fore- 
fathers were wont to mix it in their bread, and fome eat barley 
bread only. The people did not then confume fuch prodigious 
quantities of wheaten bread or malt liquor. ‘The importing 
of any grain into this fertile land is a monument of reproach, 
turning the tables on ourfelves.’ 

Thefe obfervations are judicious, and the author is certainly 
right in the fa& of the vaftencreafe of our home confumption 
of corn, which belt of all explains the encreafe of prices fince 
the year 1756, nor can any one think they can fall unlefs the 
nation becomes poorer, for nothing but poverty will make the 
people confume lefs: Is it defirable to have the people poorer ? 
But it is a miftake to fuppofe that the increafed confumption of 
oats fhould leffen the growth of wheat: they never are in com- 
petition: a man will always fow wheat where and when he 
can, and never oats, when the field is in order for wheat, 
The following idea of luxury does not appear to be fo well 


founded as the reft of the pamphlet, ‘* M:gnificence fuited 
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to rank is neceffary ; luxury is a criminal excefs, The noble- 
man who has ten difhes, has a magnificent table. If he will 
have twenty, the dance will go round; he that fhould have 
but one will have two: and he that might havea pint of por- 
ter will not be contented tillhe guzzles. a quart. Yet the lord 
down to the porter complains of the warts of the people.” This 
is a Common notion, but a very erroneous one ; fuppofe a no- 
bleman to have twenty thoufand a year, he had better (for the 
ation) fpend it in giving premiums for the encouragement of 
arts and agriculture, or in eating luxurioufly: becaufeif he 
does not the latter, it will not follow that he muft execute the 
other: the queftion is, whether for the nation’s good he may 
not as well fpend it in one way as the other; if he confumes 
foreign commodities the government will, on an average, make 
him pay half a crown for liberty to fpend two fhillings,’ And 
if he waftes it in an hundred covers on his table, certainly he 
adds to the farmer’s market who fupplies thofe covers.- And 
if he is ever fo much imitated, the fame ob{ervation helds good 
to his imitators, 

Upon the whole, this is a fenfible, well written pamphlet : if 
the fubjeét were generally treated with equal abilities, the ideas 
of the public would be much improved, and the difcontents of 


the poor prefently vanith. 





XII. Mifcellaneous and Fugitive Pieces. 2 Vols, crowm 8v0. 75, 
Jewed. Davies. 


pus advantage of a work of this kind, when compiled 
with judgment, is fo very obvious that we need not en- 
large in its commendation. How many valuable pamphlets, 
and little,detached pieces have been publifhed in this country, 
which, not being feparately of fuch a fize as to procure them 
a confpicuous fituation in the fhops, have no other opportu- 
nity of attraéting the public regard, than a temporary exhibi- 
tion in. the bookfeller’s window, from whence, however great 
their intrinfic merit, they muft foon defcend, to afford place 
for more recent productions. 

This is not the firft attempt which has been made to refcue 
celebrated pieces from obfcurity, or to colle& into one body a 
number of treatifes that have been well received by the pub- 
lic ; but we muft acknowledge that the prefent mifcellany is 
fuperior, in point of feleétion, to many which have hitherto 
appeared, 

The traéts contained in thefe two volumes, being inte- 


refting and ingenious, have formerly obtained the warmelt 
appro- 
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approbation of criticifm ; and we can be juftified in affirming 
them to be chiefly the work of. one of the greateft geniufes of 
the age: the others are written by authors of diltinguifhed 
reputation in the republic of letters. 

For the fatisfation of our readers we fhall lay before them 
the contents. 


‘ Contents of the Firft Volume. 


¢ Review of Enquiry into the Origin of Evil.—Political 
State of Great Britain.—Review of Letters from Sir Ifaac New- 
ton to Dr. Bentley. Preface to the Preceptor.-——Vifion of 
Theodore.—Memoirs of the King of Pruffia.—Life of Baret- 
tier.—Life of Dr. Sydenham.—Life of Sir Francis Drake.— 
Life of Roger Afcham.—Life of Sit Thomas Browne.—Life of 
Peter Burman.—Life of Edward Cave. Differtation on the 
Greek Comedy from Brumoy. General Conclufion to Bru- 
moy’s Greek Theatre.’ 














¢ Contents of the Second Volime. 


* Origin and Importance of finall Traéts and fugitive Pieces. 
~_—Plan of an Englifh Di@ionary : In a Letter to the Earl of 
Chefterfield John- 
fon’s Dictionary.—Propofals for printing the Dramatic Works 
of Shakefpeare.—Preface to Shakefpeare, pubiified 1765.— 
Preliminary Difcourfe to the London Chronicle.—Introduétion - 
to Proceedings of the Committee to manage Contributions for 
cloathing French Prifoners.—Thoughts on Agriculture, Anci- 
ent and Modern.—lIntroduétion to the World Difplayed.—— 
Differtation on Pope’s Epitaphs.—Life of Boerhaave. ——Cha- 
raéter of Mr.-William Collins, Letter to a Bifhop on Lec- 
tures, by T. F.—Critical Reflections on the Old Englifh Dra- 
matic Writers: by the Author of the Jealous Wife:-——Pro- 
logue fpoken by Mr. Garrick at the Opening of the Theatre 
in Drury-Lane, 1747.—Piologue to Irene.-—Prologue fpoken 
by Mr. Garrick at the Reprefentation of Comus for the Benefit 
of Mrs. Fotter.— Prologue to the Good-natured Man.—Lon- 
con: A Poem. Vanity of humah Wifhes; the Tenth Sa- 
tire of Juvenal.—The Battle of the Wigs Shakefpeare to 
Garrick. —Ode to Genius. —Tranflation. A Poem.’ 

















A third volume of the colle&ion, we find; is now in the 
prefs. This will be the laft of a truly valuable Mifcellany; 
which, we have reafon to believe, will-meet with the moft en- 
couraging reception from the public, 


XIII. Tae 
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XIII. The Fair Quaker: or, the Humours of the Navy. Formerly 
awrilten by Mr. Charles Shadwell, and now altered with great 
Wdditiors and a new Charafer, by the Author. As it is now 
performed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Larie, 800. is. 
Becket. 


HE Fair Quaker of Deal has been confidered as 4 cb- 
thedy of merit, on account of the lively deftription it 
exhibits of naval charadters, of which the, male part of the 
Dramatis Perfona almoft entirely confifts.. Though thefe are 
fometimes drawn with a luxuriance which may be deemed 
blameable, yet the colouring is ho where fo much heightened 
as to influence the judgment againft the pleafure arifing from 
the reprefentation ; and whilft the portraits of the feveral per- 
fonages correfpond to the genetical charateriftics of their pro- 
feffion; they are at the fame time placed in fuch lights as to 
appear fpecifically and agreeably different from each other. 
The principal alteration the comedy has here received is in 
rendering the charaéters more modern, which the author has 
fuccefsfully accomplifhed, not only by other circumftances, but 
by reprefenting the ttanfactions in the play as coincident with 
the late naval review at Portfmouth, whither the original fcene 
of the comedy is transferred. Many paffages might be pro- 
duced where medefn incidents are wrought into the dialogue 
with a happy addrefs. 

The author has introduced a new charafer, under the name 
of Dick Binnacle, which, though of little confequence in con- 
duting the plot, ferves to diffufe a vein of plealantry through 
fome of the inactive parts of the drama. The following fcene, 
where Binnacle makes his firit appearance, affords a fpecimen 
of his character. 


; ¢ Enter Sir Charles Pleafant and Cribbidge. 


* Plea, So, Flip is ftill the fubjeét that you grumble at; come, 
the old fellow has fome good qualities; he'll fooner finge the beard 
of an enemy, than fire a league a ftern of him :—we muft have 
{mooth yarns and rough yarns; were we all like that fop Mizen,; 
the Britannia would be only fit for a dancing fchool: and mercers 
and linen draper’s *prentices would do as well at fea as ours 

elves. 

‘ Crib. Well hove, Sir Charles, fo fay I. 

© Plea. But, what have you hoifted your colours half ftaff for; 3 
dead aunt and a fortune ? | ; 

‘ Crib. A dead aunt, Sir, but not a light guinea, But now for 
a fneaker of punch at the Blue Pofts, to welcome the king’s arr- 
yal ; and we will convince his majefty when he is amongft us, that 
he is truly on his throne.—Bur, hip! bere comes Dick Binnacle, 
the commodore’s quarter mafter ; a dry comical brave fellow, that 
cracks more jokes with him than all the thip’s company befides. 


VeL, XXXVI, Dee. 1773. Hh ‘ Enter 
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‘¢ Enter Dick Binnacle, 


© Bin. Pray, Mr. Lieutenant Cribbidge, did you fee as how, our 

urfer. 

: ‘ Crib. Yes, Dick, he is at the Blue Pofts. 

* Bin. Won't you fteer that way too? the commodore’s there, 
drinking as much as would float the long-boat; he defired me 
to fend all hands to the Blue Poftefles, to drink his majefty’s 
health. : 

‘ Crib. Yes, Dick,-we are bound for the tipple; but how came 
you, boy, by that wound? did fome cruifer run athwart your cut- 
water ;—what the devil’s that on your face? 

¢ Bin. Yes, I had a mind to be a little frolickfome laft night on 
the Point ;—fo I bore away for the Gridiron, with our taylor; 
when, juft oppofite the Blue Poftefles, we were attack’d by four 
privateers ;—we went at it ding dong, yard-arm and yard-arm ; 
but malter Thimble foon fhear’d off: however, I laid my fhot well 
in, double and round, when the enemy broke their line ; I charg’d 
them under the lee of a bawdy houfe, and boarded two; but as I 
was feizing one of them by the nape of the neck (thinking the 
coward would not fire again after he had hawl’d down his colours) 
he up’t with an hanger and gave me this confufion acrofs my bolt- 
fprit; however he 1s woolded and fpiic’d ; and the doétor fays, 
that I fhall be able to carry fail upon him as well as ever :—but, 
however, mafter Cribbidge, thefe claret-leaks don’t {uit with my 
temper ; to be fure I bled like a ftuck pig, and the brims laugh’d to 
fee the {cuppers of the nofe vent fo well. ’ 

‘ Plea, You mu perfuade the commodore to grant:you a {mart 
ticket. 

‘ Bin. Yes, he will allow me plenty of {mart ; but no ticket, no, 
T never catch’d him at one of thefe tricks yet; he'll fooner give a 
man a dozen at the gang-way, But I muft bear a hand, or he will 
roar like the Wolf Rock with a fouth gale; I dare fay by this time 
that he blows likea grampus, and rolls like a Dutch fly-boat before 
the wind. Ah, matter Cribbidge, now if I could get the king to 
give me my difcharge, I'd dance two and thirty fteps on the head of 
a {cupper nail. 

‘ Crib. Try, Binnacle; his majefty is a generous prince, and 
loves a tar; but what wou'd you do? where wou’d you fteer? 

‘ Bin. I'd marry. 

€ Plea. Marry! 

© Bin. Yes, 'd marry, as tight a lttie fmack as ever thook a 
cloth in the wind ; and then blow low, blow high, I'd moor in a 
white lin’d chamber, and comfort my Dolly with the hiftories of 
all my dead mefimates. Why, matter Cribbidge, man and boy, 
I've ferv'd the king thirty years, and now the fhrouds of health, 
and the bob-ftay of ftrength begin to flacken : and I am informed 
that nothing but a young wife and fpring water-creffes will fet u 
my rigging again. However with your leave, mafter Cribbidge, 
Ill heave a petition into his majefty’s honour and glory ;—but not 
a word of this to the commodore, for if he knows my defignment, 
he’!l lay an anchor to windward of me, and then I fhall be more 
hamper’d than a fly in a tar bucket. 

‘ Crib. But Binnacle, thou haft toid me, boy, of thy intentions 
of taking thy Jand-tacks on board, but haft thou thought how thcu 
art to live? where’s the rhino to come from ? 


. Bin, 
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© Bin, I never thought of that, pleafe your honour: avaft, lieu- 
tenant! that requires {ome {mall confiderment;—why, mafter, Iam 
about tothink, that when my pay is gone, end forend, that Green- 
wich Hofpital will itow my cagg. 

Crib. But what’s to become of thy wife then? 

‘ Bin. Why, mayhaps we fhall be tired of one another by that 
time, for I have a monftrous turn towards variety; and I believe 
Dolly's fond of full allowance andfrefh provifion. But I muft {pring 
my luff and difcern the purfer, for the commodore will give me a 
chace-gun elfe: well, lieutenant, I fhall make report of your bear- 
ing down tothe Blue Poftefles.” 


The play concludes with the reprefentation of the fleet and 
review at Spithead, for the introdudion of which upon the 
theatre this alteration of Mr. Shadwell’s comedy is ingenioufly 
contrived. The author modeitly acknowledges, that he boafts 
of little merit in the work, and afcribes to Mr. Garrick the 


firft idea of the defign. 


te ~ — 
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XIV. Hiftoire Naturelle de Pline traduite en Francois, avec le Texte 
Latin rétabli d'aprés les meilleures Legons manufcrites ; accompagnée 
de Notes Critigues pour f Eclairciffement du Texte, et d’Obfervations 
fur les Counotjances des Anciens comparées avec les Découvertes des 
Modernes. Tome I,—IV. Quarto, Paris, ( concluded.) 


PROM this defence of Pliny’s veracity, Mr. Poinfinet proceeds to 
fome pertinent remarks on the credulity of which that author 
has fo often been accnfed ; to fome judicious views concerning certain 
probable and interefting improvements which modern pharmacy 
and nofology might derive from an accurate pafallel with Pliny’s 
accounts; and then comes to a candid enumeration of the prin- 
cipal editions, tranflations, and commentaries anterior to his 

own. 
‘ According to father Hardouin, the firft edition (editio princeps) 
of Pliny has been publifhed by John Andreas Buxio, bifhop of 
Aleria, in Corfica; (though Fabricius quotes two editions anterior 
to bis, one of Verona in 1468, the other at Venice in 1469) and in- 
fcribed to pope Paul IT. Itis remarkable that the grammarian Ni- 
colaus Perotti, archbifhop of Manfredonia, thought it a great difco- 
very that he had found twenty-two faults in it. Hermolaiis Bar- 
barus, patriarch of Aquileia, and afterwards cardinal, who, ten or 
twelve years after, republifhed Pliny, pretended, in his epiftle to 
pope Alexander VI. to have made five thoufand important emen- 
dations : yet though that number has been found rather exaggerated, 
we are notwithftanding greatly indebted to him. And how many . 
jearned men of a!l countries and languages have, fince Hermolaiis 
Barbarus, endeavoured to correct the text, or to remove the dif- 
ficulties in Pliny, as Pinciano, Beroaldus, Sabellicus, Volaterranus, 
Turnebus, Gruterus, Dalecampius, Salmafius, Gronovius! This 
treafure of learning is become the fubjeét of numberlefs emen- 
dations, conjeétures, mterprerations, difquifitions, diflertations, and 
commentaries. Yt was at firft a wildernefs, an uncultivated field, 
Which every critic-attempted to clear of fome thorns; and in the 
Hha fame 
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fame field fuch abundant harvefts have fince been gathered by phy~ 
ficians, geographers, hiftorians, antiquaries, naturalifts, botanifts, 
philologers, &c. Atlength father Hardouin came, who has eclipfed 
all the editors of Pliny. 

When that laborious writer undertook the tafk of reviftng the Na- 
tural Hiftory, it muft ftill have been horribly disfigured, even in 
the bett editions; fince, as he faid, he had ftill more to do, than 
ail the commentators colleétively had done, and fince he aflures us 
he had correéted about two thoufand errors in the text. Nobody 
at leaft had till then fo many affiftances for fuch a tafk; a work un- 
dertaken by the king’s command, for the inftruétion of the dau- 
phin, under the direétion of the two molt learned prelates of the 
kingdom, Meff. Boffuet and Huet; numerous libraries within the 
editor’s reach, where to colleé} the manufcripts, the editions, all 
the books he could have any occafion for; a living library, in an 
emergency, to confult in the learned community with whom he 
lived ; an almoft unparalleled advantage, which was not negleéted 
by father Hardouin, the opportunity of verifying in the king’s gar- 
den a great part of the plants, beth exotic and indigenous, men- 
tioned by Pliny : all thefe advantages had concurred in favour of 
the French editor. If therefore father Hardouin had even had fewer 
refources of his own, if he bad not been one of the moft learned 
men of his age, yet even then his labours could not have failed to 
eclipfe thofe of all his predeceflors. It is therefore certain, that 
Pliny had never before him been difcuffed with a criticifm, a judg- 
ment, and fagacity equal to his ; that in a word his learned com- 
mentary has diffuied a great light on many difficult paflages, that 
had not yet been illuitrated. Yet father Hardouin too, after having 
fo frequently cenfured others, has not efcaped criticifm. The re- 
proaches he had thrown on Dalecampius, Salmafius, Gronovius, &c. 
have been retorted upon him: proofs have been given of his mif- 
takes, his negleéts, his errors, his variations, his inconfiftencies, 
and his boldnefs in his correétions of the text of Pliny has been 
cenfured: his exceffive contempt of the labour of fome learned 
men, fuch as Gruter, who had feen many manufcripts, has not 
been pardoned. As for us, while we acknowledge all the merit of 
his immenfe labour, we cannot diffemble that that part of his work 
which appears to us the moft ufeful and valuable, is his affiduity in 
comparing Pliny with all the Greck and Latin writers in whom 
any traces of natural hiftory are to be found. Upon the whole, 
he has not made it his point to illuftrate all the difficulties of 
the text, fince he has ftill left very great ones; but he often 
appears to have written for thofe only, whom he fuppofed to under- 
ftand Pliny throughout, and merely with a view to fave them the 
difquifitions of erudition into which he has entered. 

After father Hardouin, two learned men have again written on 
Pliny ; one in Germany, the other in Italy. The work of the for- 
mer is entitled, Chreftomathia Pliniana ; it contains felect paflages of 
the Natural Hiftory after the editions of Hardouin, and John Fre- 
derick Gronovius, with corrections and notes by Mathias Gefner, 
and is written in German. The fecond edition of this work, was 
publithed in 1753, at Leipzig, in an 8vo. vol. of 1076 pages, be- 
fides the Index. We are forry that this book, which contains ex- 
cellent remarks, can only be ufed by thefe who underftand the 
German language, and that it has not been written in Latin. The 
work of the Italian author is ftill more confiderable, written in 
Latin, and entitled, Difquifitiones Pliniane in quibus de oe 
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Piinii patria, rebus geftis, Scriptis, Codicibus, Editionibus, atque in- 
terpretibus agitur : .Auétore Antonio Jofepho Comite a Turre Rez- 
zonico, Patricio L. J.C. C. Novocomenti, in Parmenfi Legione Tri- 
buno Militum, Equite Ordinis S. Jacobi Philippi -fereniflimi Regii- 
que Hifpaniarum Infantis, &c, honorario Cofmeta, &c. Thele very 
interefting hiftorical, literary, and critical difquifitions, are written 
by count della Torre Rezzonico, at prefent governor of the citadel 
at Parma, and were publifhed at Parma in 2 fol. vols. 1763. 

Here then we have afliftances from all quarters, for the better 
underftanding of the hiftorian of nature, and more than one half: 
of thefe were yet wanting, when he began to be tranflated into 
modern languages. 

The moft ancient of thefe tranflations in all appearance, is that 
of Landini, a celebrated Florentine writer, and one of the feven 
members of the academy of Laurence of Medicis. His tranflation 
was made for Alphonfus king of Sicily, and printed at Venice, in 
1524. This verfion, too much perhaps neglected by father Har- 
douin, is almoft a literal one, but what greatly enbances its value, 
is, that it feems to have been made from the manufcripts at Flo- 
rence. 

It was fo late as the end of the fixteenth century that Pliny was 
firft tranflated into French: this only tranflation was made by An- 
toine Dupinet, and has been often fince reprinted in folio and in 

uarto. It is well known to fwarm with errors and miftakes, yet, 
as Bayle has remarked before us, it did not deferve all the con- 
tempt in which it was held by la Mothe le Vayer, and Colomefius. 
It was hardly poflible for that age to make a better one; and we 
have occafionally obferved, that the greateft part of its faults arifes 
from the defeéts of the text ufed by Dupinet ; yet he had availed 
himfelf of the emendations of Hermolaus Barbarus, of George 
Agricola, of Gelenius, and of Ferdinandus Pincianus; he had, 
moreover, as he acknowledges, been greatly affifted in his tafk by 
the phyfician Jacobus Dalecampius; nay, he boafts of having re- 
ftored more than twelve hundred corrupt paflages in Pliny. He 
ought, however, to have more diftrufted the boldnefs of Dalecampius 
in turning the texts in favour of his own conceptions or notions 
of things: and as to his emendations, even fuppofing them to 
have been excellent, the labour is lolt both to himfelf and us, 
fince as he has not given the text of Pliny, they were probably 
made only in his tranflation, where they can be difcerned no 
more. With regard to the errors and miftakes that are to be 
placed to his own account, it is, perhaps, a fubjeét of wonder, 
that he has not been guilty of more, in a time, when natural 
hiftory was juft beginning to be cultivated ; and we-have often 
been furprifed at his good fortune, or inftinét, jn gueffing the 
the fenfe of Pliny in certain paflages that are {till obfcure. But 
what is moft aftonifhing is, that the whole tranflation of Dupinet, 
as he affures, had coft him only fifteen months labour ; and even 
this had been interrupted by ficknefs and other bufinefs. Such a 
facility, if one may give it that name, would at prefent infpire us 
with no very great idea of fuch a performance. 

It is, however, certain, that Dupinet’s tranflation is no more fit 
to be read, and that a mew one was wanted. Beffdes the aiflifts 
ances of all kinds offered by fo many works of Pliny, the progrefs 
that has been made fince his age in all the parts of natural hiftory, 
alone feemed to encourage this undertaking by the offers of more 
aflitances and greater lights than what had ever, been enjoyed be- 
a : Hh 3 fores 
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fore. Thefe encouragements were perceived by every body. But: 
in another point of view, what a difheartening tafk was a tranfla- 
tion of Pliny in the age of philofophy, in the moft glorious period, 
perhaps, of the progrefs of the human mind! the work appeared 
to demand firft an infinite deal of learning, very rarely united in 
philofophers ; and yet the tranflator of Pliny, in order to under- 
ftand both his author's language well, and to make him fpeak our 
own, at leaft not to his diferedit, could be no other but a philo- 
loger. And how many difficulties were ftill to be encountered even 
by the philologer mott converfant inthe ufe of both languages! Tae 
citus, that energetic, that concife writer, who makes us much more 
underftand than read, Tacitus does not often approach the dacon- 
ifm of Pliny, who fometimes with one ftroke, one word, gives us 
a glimpfe at his thoughts. Another difficulty, well remarked by 
Dupinet, is to hit the exaét and precife fenfe of the technical terms ; 
for Pliny {peaks more than one language, that of all the {ciences and. 
arts known in his times.’ 
_ It was M. de Lamoignon de Malefherbes, firft prefident of the 
Cour des Aides, who, to the qualifications which do honour to the 
higheft magiftracy, joins the moft enlightened and elegant tafte, 
and the moft active zeal for {ciences and literature, that, about 
1750, firit conceived the projeét of a new edition and a complete 
tranflation of Pliny. He excited feveral learned men to co operate 
in this great undertaking, and under his direction it was begun. 
The late Mr. Bouguer, affronomer to the Academy of Sciences, 
and Mr. Guettard, a celebrated naturalift, undertook to write re- 
marks on various paflages of Pliny, while feveral philologers were 
employed in the tranflation. The firft books were tranflated by 
Mr. de Ja Nauze, of the Academy of Infcriptions; M Jault, a 
phyfician, tranflated the following books; and after his death the 
work was continued by Mr. de Querlon, an energetic and judicious 
writer. The diffimilarity refulting from thefe different tranflations 
foon enforced the neceflity of reducing the whole to one and the 
fame tune: but this was a new ta(k, the end of which it was very 
difficult to determine. Befides, of two thirds of the work of Pliny, 
the two firft books only had, by Mr. Bouguer and other academi- 
cians, been illuftrated with fome notes. Yet even in that part there 
was no remark concerning the variations of -the text, no gramma- 
tical obfervation, no comparifon of the paflages of Pliny with 
thefe of other ancient writers; finally, no critical difquifition on 
the traditions collected by Pliny concerning tne date, the origin, 
and the inventors of the firft arts. Geography, that takes up tour 
of his books, and required fo many illultrations, had not yet 
been treated. By preferving all the tranflations that were already 
made, there was a rifk of offering a motley work to the public, in 
which it would often have perceived. contradictory affertions, and 
apparent inconfiftencies, both in the interpretation of the text, 
and in the notes. And after all, there remained the difficulty of 
making all] thefe tranflations coincide with a Latin text newly re- 
vifed ; an. impracticable tafk, confidering the variety of readings 
which every refpective tranflator might have adopted, in, confe- 
quence to his particular views: which rendered the agreement of 
the different co-operators almoft impoffible. . 54 
‘ It was therefore indifpenfably neceflary that one editor fhould 
colleét all thefe materials, join his own tg them, and, in order to 
complete the undertaking, that be fhould, digett them into_ one 
equal harmonizing.whole, of the fame diétion and the fame ala. 
7 This 
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This is the refolution which it was thought neceflary to take, in 
order to unite in a new edition of Pliny all the advantages which 
that title feems to require. 

‘ The queftion was firft to fettle an uniform and conftant text: a 
painful and tedious tafk. How many alterations the work of Pliny, 
which, from the fourth century, was already much disfigured by 
the ignorance of tranfcribers, muft have undergone from age to 
age, before it was tran{mitted to us; and how difficult and labo- 
rious the critical emendation of that text muft have become by that 
immenfe multitude of various readings both in the manufcripts and 
editions, we will leave others to judge. ’ 

‘ By two men of eminent learning that labour had, indeed, been 
greatly advanced. Father Hardouin had partly himfelf, partly by 
foreign affiftances, collated twenty manufcripts and twenty-one 
editions of Pliny, all the effential variations of which he has in- 
ferted in his own, Count della Torre Rezzonico has colleéted the 
various readings of nearly one hundred other manufcripts, and 
almoft as many editions, in the great work already mentioned 
by us, Befides the affiftance of his difquifitions we have {ill re- 
ceived particular informations from him, for which we think it 
our duty here to pay him our public acknowledgment. If we have 
not always adopted them, he will be pleafed to pardon our zeal 
for truth whenever we have thought to perceive it. We will how- 
ever confefs, that his work, which we every day expected to re- 
ceive, reached our hands only when we were already printing the 
feventh book of our edition. Yet we have had the pleafure to ob- 
ferve that we often happened, both in enquiries into fa¢ts, and 
in different objects of criticifin, to be of the fame fentiments with 
him. 

* With regard to Pliny’s text it has been our chief ftudy to cléar 
it of the inconfiderate interpolations of foine commentators, and 
to reftore it as much as poflible to its original purity, In thefe 
views, the manufcript readings have always been preferred to the 
others; an advantage notto be met with in any of the anterior 
editions. 

' € The cofmological part of Pliny’s work, or that which treats of 
the world in general, of the heavens, the planets, and the earth, 
is what has been treated in the beft manner in the works of an- 
cient philofophers; it istreated with a ftyle full of fire, of images, 
of animated turns, which fcarcely fuffers the reader to perceive that 
he is reading a phyfical or mathematical work. The greater pro- 
grefs aftronomy has made for thefe two centuries, fhe more cu- 
rious and interefting is it to trace them from their fource, and to 
obferve at what period the efforts of the human mind in this part 
had ftopped fhort feventeen hundred years ago. Convinced of a 
real advantage refulting from this comparifon, we have, in thefe 
views, compared the knowledge of our age with that of Pliny’s 
time. Befides a creat number of extracts from the beft modern 
printed works, the public will, in our edition, find the cofmolo- 
gical obfervations left by the late Mr. Bouguer, in MS. they are 
moreover enriched with many aftronomical notes written by Mr. 
de la Lande, which he has condefcended to communicate to us, 
and of which we fhould think every other recommendation but the 
bare name of this author fuperflnous. 

¢ Another effential part of Pliny’s work is his geography. He 
may be confidered as the key of the ancient geographers. Pome 
ponius Mela, among the Latins, Dionyfus ahd Strabo among the 
Hh «4 Greeks, 
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Greeks, who are all by about half a century anterior to Pliny, arg 
nitich lefs inftruétive, lefs authentic, and lefs-complete than Pliny. 
But for this work we might doubt, whether the ancients had any 
geography at leaft before Ptolemy. _ No doubt it is defective, even 


4 


ih Pliny: but rf the fuccefsful attempts of travellers, navigators 
and aftronomers, if the progrefs of civilization, and the encou- 
ragements procured by the greateft fovereigns, have enabled us to 
know much more than Pliny concerning the extent of the earth, 
the limits, and the names of places, it is an additional fatisfaction 
to be enabled with a glance to appreciate the progrefs made by 
the moderns, by Comparing the world as known by the ancients 
with our own, This part of the Natural Hiftory of Pliny had hi- 
theito appeared full of almoft infurmountable difficulties. Amon 

the manufcript difguifitions of a multitude of learned men on the 
various objects contained in it, there was none relating to geo- 
graphy. That of Pliny in particular had, in a word, never been 
difcufied by any geographer. The eflay publifhed by Mr. d’An- 
ville, contains only gencral enquiries , that Jearned writer has com- 
pofed an invaluable, but too rapid and too fhort a work on ancient 
geography, drawn up in general from the Greek and Latin writers. 
Neither do the Antient World, by Cellarius, and Geography Com- 
pared, by Father Briet, a work confined to Europe, diffufe a 
greater light on the geographical notions which they have borrow- 
éd from Pliny. ‘A complete tranflation of that univerfal naturalift 
could, therefore, not be undertaken without the editor's impofing 
on himielf the tafk of a particular commentary on the four books 
of his geography. The moft eflential and moft difficult point was 
to expre{s the ancient topographical names of places by their mo- 
dern ones; and in this refpect the interpreters often contradiét one 
another. By chufing any of their decifions, and excluding the reft, 
the editor would often have rifked making a bad choice; and the 
reader would, moreover, have been deprived of his right of 
chufing for himfelf. ‘ In this edition almoft all the various modern 
interpretations of every topographical word, even when we think 
them leafl founded, are fcrupuloufly reported in the notes: where 
they prefent themfelves either as truths to be acknowledged, or as 
Youbts to be difcuffed, or as errors to be confuted. The only li- 
berty here taken, isto give our opinion for fuch a conjeéture as. 
more probable, or againft fuch an affertion as lefs founded. Be- 
fides, new difquifitions and views have been fuperadded to the dif- 
coveries made before us.’ For thefe difcuffions, the elements of the 
ancient Eaftern languages, and thefe of the different Celtic or 
Celto-Scythian idioms, as an eflential part in the fcience of ancient 
geography, were required, befides the knowledge of the Latin and 
the Greek tongues, in order judicioufly to apply the modern deno- 
minations$ of places to their ancient names. By this method, or 
by the long meditated comparifon of 'the different idioms, many 
ph den that had uitherto been thought infoluble, have here been 

ve i 9 ? ¢ . ‘ 4 ‘ ¢ ‘ ‘ 

~ The other parts of Piiny’s work required not lefs attention and 
difcuffion. Pliny is ftill the book Of aftrohomers, geographers, 
hiftorians, chronologers, phyficians, botaniits, ‘hufbandmen, &c. 
Now the more difficult a work, containing fo many different details, 
had for near thefe two thoufand years become, the more it was 
neceflary to join to jtstranflation a commentary fupported by rea- 
fon, an fufficiently comprehenfive, in order to facilitate the au- 
thor’s fenfe to the majority of readers, We have aa 
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found ourfelves in circumftances entirely favourable to onr uader- 
taking. Its acknowledged general utility, the unanimous withes 
of Europe for its fuccefs, the materials collected. a long time fince 
the attempts already made, all things have confpired to fmooth 
the principal difficulties, and the remainder has been performed 
by courage.’ 

‘ In that remainder, fpirit and perfeverance have, indeed, fill 
found a great deal to do, and have done it as well as could rea- 
fonably have been expected of any man of learning. We find this 
commentator of Pliny, a gentleman of profound erudition, inde- 
fatigable affiduity, cautious in his conjectures, zealous for his ori- 
ginal author, candid to the merits of his predeceffors, polite in his 
animadverfions, perfpicuous and elegant in his dition. We there-. 
fore fincerely applaud his meritorious performance, and with that 
he may live to complete his.tafk with equal fuccefs. The whole 
work will probably make twelve or thirteen volumes, in quarto, will 
prove acredit to French literature, and find a diftinguithed place 
mm every confiderable library. 





= —= 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


15: Memoria Populorum olim ad Danubium, Pontum Euxinum, Palu- 
dem Meotidem, Caucafum, Mare Cafpium, et inde magis ad Sep- 
. tentrionem incolentium, e Scriptoribus Hiforie Byzantine erute et 
digefia a Joan. Gotthilf Strittero, Gymnafi Acad. Scientar. Imperial. 
Petropolitanz Conreéore. Tom. I. Gothica, Gepzdica, Longohar- 
dica, Herulica, Hunnica, et Avarica compleétens. 4to. Petvopoli. 


THIS very laborious work has been undertaken at the defire of 
“ the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Peterfburg, and will throw 
great light on the hiftory of many nations, and their various’ mi- 
grations. Its editor has been greatly affilted by Meffieurs Fifcher 
and Schloezer, two eminent members of the academy. The plan 
by which the collection and illuftration of the memoirs contained 
in this firit volume has been conducted, appears to be judicious. 
The whole work is to confift of four quarto volumes; and the 
contents of the three following ones we will here fubjoin in Mr. 
Stritter’s own words : 

¢ Secundum (Vol.) Memorias Gentium Slavicarum, Serviorum, Chro- 
varorum, et reliquorum Dalmatiz, Peloponnefi, altorumque Slavorum, 
Bulgarorum, Rufflorum, Polonorum, Bohemorum, et Gentium iis 
vel SubjeGarum, vel Finitimarum, Lithuanorum puta, Permiorums 
Samogetarum & Pruffjorum, compleGetur. <= 

‘ Tertium de Gentibus Turcice & Tatarice Origenis, Turcis, 
Chazaris, Ungris, Comanis, Uzis, Patzinacis et Tataris, aget. 

© Quartum denique Populos inter Mare Cafpium et Pontum Euxinum. 
habitantes, Lazos, Apfilios, Abafgos, Mifimianos, Alanos, preterea 
Populos quofdam rariores, 1.e. eos, quorum non nifi rarifime Scriptores 
Hiftorjag Byzantine meminerunt, Juthungos, Carpos, et alios, ea de- 
nique, que de Scythis, Maffagetis, Sarmatis, @¢. Antiquiora warran- 
tur, et incerta, continebit,’ . 
16. Elogium Viri Clariffimi et Amplifimi Chrift. Firchtegott Gellerti, 
* publice feripfit Jo. Aug. Ernelti. 80. Lipfx. . 

A moft excellent and amiable charatter delineated by a great 
matter, ee 
eee Pare 17. Je. 
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17. Jo. Dan. Schepflini, Reg. Francize Hiforiographi, Opera Oratoria, 
Panegyrici, Orationes, Alloquia, Programmata, Infcriptioues, alia. 
Recenfuit, prafatus eff, Vitam Audoris adjecit. Frid. Dominicus 
Ring, Ser. Princ. March. Bad. Durl, a Conf. Aule. 2 Vols. gfe. 
Auguftz Vindelicorum. 

Ought by all means to be fuppreffed, both for the orator’s credit 
and that of their editor. 


28, Jo, Laur. Mofhemii afgue Jo. Matthi. Gefneri, Virorum clariffi- 

-morum, Epifiole Ameebee. - Edidit Chri. Adolph. Klotzius. 
8ve. Lipfiz. | 
This edition of the correfpondence of two great men and emi- 

sent writers will prove an acceptable prefent to readers of tafte, 

and to lovers of literary hiftory. ; 

19. Neceffary Cautions to the Readers of the Works of Voltaire. 8vo- 

Goettingen. (German.) 

Thefe Cautions regard Voltaire’s continual attempts againft re 
velation. The Cautions are not only necefiary, but concife yet fo- 
lid ; and we wifh they may be fuccefsful. 

20. Chrift. Reineceii Janua Hebr. Lingue nuac feptimum recenfuit, 
emendavit, auxit. Joa. Frid. Rehkopf. $vo. Lipfiz. 

A valuable fchool book, which in every refpeét is greatly im- 
proved by its prefent editor. 
z1. Chriftoph. Andr. Mangoldi, Opufeula Medico-Phyfica. Edit. E. 

G. Baldinger, &c. 8vo. Altenburg. 

A colleétion of academical differtations and programs ; the pro 

duétions of an accurate obfervation, folid learning, and acute judg- 


ment. 

22. The Chara@eriftic Do&rines and Maxims of the Fefuits, by which 
they are become pernicious to Chriflianity and to States : extraGed from 
their own clafic Writers ; with a concife Hiftory of that Order. 8vo. 


Zillichau.. German. 
A dreadful pi€ture of their practical moral doctrines: which are 


firft proved to have been actually delivered by their writers; then 

contrafted with the genuine morality of the gofpel, often even with 

the fentiments of pagan authors, and generally expofed with great 
force and perfpicuity. 

23- Effays on Political Oeconomy, Commerce, and Manufa&ures. By a 
Merchant. In Two Parts. 8vo. Leipzig and Rottock. German. 
A performance which has been warmly approved of, for a great 

number of practical and interefting truths contained in it. 

24. Les Saifons. Poétme. Cinquiéme Edition reviie et corrigée. Sv0« 

Amfterdam. 

This fine piece of poetry has, fucceffively, been fo greatly ims 
proved by many corrections andadditions, as to make, together 
with its excellent notes, one of the beft productions in the French 
language, 

25. L’Etude de la Nature, Epitre a Madame ***. Piece cui'a con- 

couru pour le Prix del Academie Frangoife. Par M. M ***, 

A proof both of great knowledge in natural hiftory, and of cons 
fiderable talents for poetry. — 
26, Alembic Moral, ou Analyfe raifonnée de tout ce qui a rapport a. ~ 
‘ homme, Parl Ami des Francois, 4 Maroc. 

A fort of dictionary fraught with crudities and impieties, inter- 
fperfed with fome truths. 


27. L’ Art 
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27. L*Art de Graver au Pinceau. Nouvelle Méthode plus prompte qu’ 
aucune de celles qui font en Ufage, qu'on peut exécuter facilement fans 
‘er !'Habitude du burin ni de la Pointe. Par M, Stapart. 120. 
aris. 
Both the inftruétions contained in this {mall treatife, and the dif- 
intereftednefs of its author, have been warmly applauded by a con-. 
noiffeur, an artift, and the cenfor of the performance, Mr. Cochin. 


28. Mémoires et Obfervations fur les Effets des Eaux de Bourbonne- 
les-Bains, ea Champagne, dazs les Maladies Hifleriques et Chroniques. 
Par M. Chevalier, Dodfeur en Médicine & Bourbonne-kes- Bains, 
Gc. 12m0. Paris. 

Dr. Pomme had generally cenfured the ufe of Bath waters, fuch 
as thefe of Bourbonne, in Chronical difeafes. The prefent perform- 
ance, therefore, in which both arguments and obfervations are ac- 
cumulated to prove the efficacy of the fame waters in fuch cafes, is 
chiefly intended for a confutation of Dr. Pomme'’s fentiment. 


=" 
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29. Charity: A Poetical Effay. By Charles Peter Layard, 4. M. 


4to. 1s. Beecroft. 


Performance by no means deftitute of poetical merit. I¢ 

has procured the author the honour of Mr. Seaton’s reward ; 

yet, with all due deference to the poets of Cambridge, we will 

venture to call the Kiflingbury eftate *, —poetarum arida nutrix, 
30. Diford: a Satire. ato. 1s. Beecroft. 

This poem may be called, The Author’s Laft Words, for at 
the conclufion he makes his exit from the world. How, at the 
approach of that period, he could think of amufing us with 
poetry, we cannot readily conceive ; but it is certain, that his 
fatire betrays the feeblenefs which may be fuppofed natural to 
fuch a fituation. 


31. The Mifcellaneous Works of Mr. John Gay, Vols. ILL. and IV, 
izmo. 63. Bell. 


To publifh every crude or trifling production that can be 
raked from the fweepings of an eminent writer’s clofet, is 
fuch an officious piece of induftry as merits univerfal condem- 
nation. The volumes before us are chiefly a collection of li- 
térary offals of this nature, which from refpedt for the memory 
of Gay ought to have been buried in oblivion. 


32. The Afjlum; a Porm. 410. 25. Davies. 


While genius continues to be an indifpenfible requifite in the 
votaries of the Mufes, this bard will find no a/y/um in Parnaflus. 





oo 


* Mr. Seaton’s reward is paid out of the rents of this eftate. 
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YS PDRAMATIC. 


3.3- Palladius and Irene, a Drama: in Three A&s. 80. 15. 64. 
Dodfley. 

“In this little drama we meet with a few paffages which amufe 
the imagination, but none that are calculated to affect the heart. 
‘Fhe ploc is imperfeétly delineated, and effeéts are produced 
without the apparent intervention of natural caufes. 


34. The Duelliff ; a Comedy. As it is adted at the Theatre-Royal, 
in Covent-Garden. By William Kenrick, LL.D. 8wo. 
ts. Gd. Evans, 

In theatrical productions, there lies no appeal from the voice 
of the public to the tribunal cf criticifm. 


35. Achilles jn Petticoats. An Opera. As it is performed at the 
-Theatre- Royal, in Covent-Garden. Written by Mr. Gay, with 
Alterations. The Mufic entirely new by Dr, Arne. 8v0. 15. 
Lowndes. | 
The ftory of Achilles’s being difguifed by his mother in wo- 
men’s cloaths, to detain him from the Trojan war, is the foun- 
dation of this Opera, which is here revived with fome altera- 
tions, confifting chiefly of abridgement and tranfpofition. The 
piece is improved with a few new airs that are properly inferted, 
and well fet to mufic. : 


36. The Songs, Choruffus, Sc. in a New Dramatic Entertainment, 
called a Chriftmas Tale. In Five Parts. As it is performed 
at the Theatre-Reyal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 6d. Becket. 

In thefe Songs and Choruffes we obferve greater propriety of 
fentiment and expreffion than is ufual in produétions of this 
kind ; and the airs, which are thirty in number, afford an agree- 
able diverfity of elegant mufical compofitions. 


37- The Bow-ftreet Opera, in Three Ads. 8vo. is. 6d. Marriner, 

This piece is a burlefque of the Begggr’s Opera, the parody 
en which is modelled by the ftrain of humour which prevails 
among the loweit and moit corrupted inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis. 

38. The Britith Spouter, or Stage Affifant, containing, the moff ce- 
lebrated Prologues and Epilogues, that have been sately /pokem.in 
the diffirent Theatres. 12m0. 15. 64. Rofon. 

The tule of this piece renders any account of it unneceffary, 


YN OVEL S&S. 
49. "Lwas Right to marry Him; or, tke Hiftory of Mifs Petworth. © 
2 Vols. 12me. 6s. Noble. 

On the firft opening of this novel, we fancied it was written 
by the author of ’Twas Wrong 10 marry Him; and as we proceeded, 
our conjefiures were confirmed. The marks of the fame ma- 
nufa&turer are fufficiently vifible in the fabrication of them both. 
The moral of each is equally interefting to the unmarried fe- 
males, for whofe inftru@iion it is calculated. Mifs Petwo?fth 
acted as right in marrying Mr. Eufton, as Mifs Welton acted 
wrong by giving her hand to Mr. Manwaring. 
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40. The Afignation. A Sentimental Novel, in a Series of Letterse 
2 Vols. 12mo, 6s. Noble. 

Thefe volumes are written in a pretty eafy manner, and they 
are, upon the whole, not deftitute of entertainment. Emilia, 
who feems to have been drawn for the heroine of the piece, 
is an amiable, and pitiable character, but has not fuffici- 
ent employment. As fhe gives the title to the novel, fhe ought 
to have had a more contiderable fhare in it.. The epifodes 
might have been difpenfed with, efpecially that relating to Cla- 
rinda, who, by deviating from the paths of virtue, without 
having any apology to make for her conduct, is, by no mnens, 
deferving of the light in which the is placed, 


41. Memoirs of a Gentleman, who refided Jfeveral Years in the Eat 
Indies during the late Revolutions, and moft important Ewents in 
that Part of the World. 8vo..3s. Donaldfon. 

As pitiful, miferable a romance as we remember to have read ; 
with falfe Englifh in the firft page. 


M ED)’ }. CA’ S. 
42. 4 LeGure introdufory to the Theory and Pra&ice of Midwifery. 
By John Leake, M.D. 8vo. 25.6d. Baldwin. 

Dr. Leake appears from this Lecture to have confidered his 
fubje& with great attention in every light in which it could be 
viewed. He is at particular pains to vindicate the art of mid- 
wifery from the imputation of meannefs: for which purpofe he 
mentions the names of fome celebrated perfons of ancient times, 
who cultivated the fcience, and alfo urges feveral pertinent ars 
guments in favour of the public utihty of obftetrical know- 
ledge. iy 
To this preliminary Le&ture, which im preffes us with an 
opinion of the author’s abilities in his profeffton, we find an- 
nexed, the defcription and ufe of a pair of new forceps, which 
feems to be a great improvement of that inftrument. Befides a 
verbal defcription, drawn up with uncommon precifion, the 
mechanifm of this forceps is illuftrated with an engraving. 


43- Experiments on the Spa at Monnt Sion, near Liverpool. By 
James Worthington. 8. 1s. Johnfon. 
This author writes with fuch an air of importance, as if he 
was inveftigating the waters of Aganippe, while the fubject of 
enquiry is only the nature of a plain chalybeate. 


VDIVINIT YY, 
44. An Effry om the Fuftice of God. 8vo. 6d.  Johnfon. 

The properties of the Supreme Being are infinitely beyond 
the reach of the human comprehenfion : for this reafon, when 
we attempt to - treat of them, we fhould proceed with the ut- 
moft caution and diffidence, with the profoundeft hamility and 
refpe&t. All that we can do is to follow the dictates of reafon 
and revelation, and to confider the great Author of our exiftence 

under the moft amiable and endearing characters. ; 
ut 
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But fome writers, with an aftonifhing prefumption, feem to 
have divefted him of his moft honourable perfections. They 
have entertained and propagated fuch ideas of his juftice, as mi- 
litate againft the poflibility of goodnefs ; fuch as abfolutely for- 
bid us to confider him as all-merciful, gracious, compaffionate, 
forbearing, and long-fuffering. They have fuppofed, that 
every fin deferves God's wrath and curfe, both in this world and 
that which is to come; that it is an infinite evil, and requires 
a fatisfa€tion of infinite value; and that God could not pardon 
any fin without a fatisfaction, &c. , 

The author of this traét endeavours to expofe the abfurdity of 
thefe principles, and to give us a more honourable reprefentation 
of divine juflice. His Effay, we are perfuaded, wiil be read 
with pleafure, by every one, who is an advocate for the ufe of 
reafon in all religious enquiries. 


45- 4 Fragment of aLetter, to an Orthodox Clergyman. By a 
plain unlettered Chriftian. 8v0. 3d. Robinfon. 
This writer, who is, probably, a tradefman, very ingenuoufly, 
— believe very properly ftyles himfelf—an walettered 
riftian. 


46. A Letter to the rey. Mr. Bowman, occafioned by a Prefent of 


bis Book intitled, < A Review of the Deétrines of the Reforma- 

mation, &¢c.? By a Layman. vo. gd. Robinfon. 

This layman feems to be the unletiered Chriftian mentioned 
in the foregoing article, or a craft{man of the like occupation. 


47. O Tempora ! O Mores! or the bef New Year's Gift for a 
Prime Minifter. Being the Subfiance of Two Sermons preached 
by the rev. William Scott, M. A. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


This difcourfe is a warm inveétive againft the general depra- 
vity of the nation; againit enormities of almoft every kind ; 
againft infidelity, profanenefs, luxury, diffipation, mafquerades, 
adulteries, divorces, bribery, peculation, perjury, gaming, 
bankruptcies, burglaries, robberies, monopolizs, and foreftall- 
ing; the enclofing of commons, the engrofling of farms, the 
importation of French clothes, the exportation of horfes, ob- 
{cene prints, books, and ftatues, &c. 

On many of thefe topics Mr. Scott’s obfervations may be juft ; 
but they are thrown out in a crude and promifcuous manner, and 
with too much heat aid acrimony. The author fcourges his de- 
linquents with firebrands and fcorpions ; not confidering, that a 
Chriftian preacher ought to preferve an air of fober majefty in 
the pulpit; and that the moft genteel and liberal animadverfions 
are generally the moft efficacious. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


48. Thoughts om the prefent Diftrefes of Great Britain; with Ob- 
Jf rvations on the Foibles of the Age. 8vo. 13,” Fryer. 

A fpirited and declamatory, but fomewhat methodiftical ex- 

poftulation with thofe perfons of rank and fortune, who have it 
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in their power to alleviate the diftreffes felt by the poor from 
the exorbitant price of provifions. 


49. Curfory Refle@ions on the fingle Combat; or modern Duel, Ade 
dreffid to Gentlemen in every Clafs of Life. ato. 1s. Baldwin, 
We too often find the ftrongeft arguments prove ineffectual 

for abolifhing any pra¢tice; however irrational, which is found- 
ed on falfe principles of honour. But we may affirm, that he 
who attentively perufes thefe Reflections on Dueling, mutt at 
leaft be convinced of the folly of this Gothic fpecies of come’ 
bat; and it is to be withed, that fome fuch method as the au- 
thor points out for accommodating difputes in matters of punce 
tilio, were adopted. 


50. The young Sea-Officer’s Afifant. By john Adams, fo. 35, 
Davis. 
This treatife is written in the catechetical form of queftion 
and anfwer, and comprehends much information on marine 
fabjects. 


51. Inftitutions of Entomology, being a Tranflation of Linnzus’s 
Ordines & Genera Infectorum, or Syfematic Arrangement of Dia 
Jes. Collated with the different Syftems of Geoffroy, Scheffer, 
and Scopoli ; together with Obfervations of the Tranflator. By 
Thomas Pattinfon Yeats, 8v2. 4s. Horsfield, 

Were this work only a tranflation of Linnzus’s Ordines &F 
Genera Infeforum, it would be an ufeful treatife to thofe who 
take delight in natural hiftory, but as, befides the fyftem of that 
celebrated author, it contains alfo thofe of Geoffroy, Scheffer, 
and Scopoli, together with obfervations of the tranflator, it is 
entitled to far higher confideration in the opinion of the public. 
The only circumftance wanting to render it a complete illuftra- 
tion of the fubject, is its not having plates, the extraordinary 
expence of which would have greatly encreafed the price of the 
work, and thereby fruftrated the author’s defign, whofe defire 
was to afford the treatife at as cheap a rate as poffible, and by 
that means extend its utility. He informs us, however, that he 
propofes hereafter to Communicate to the public, defcriptions 
and figures, coloured after nature, of a great number of very 
rare infects, from different parts of the world, amongit which 
will be contained fome not hitherto defcribed. In the mean 
time, as far as verbal defcription can convey a clear idea of in- 
fe&t:, this work cannot fail of proving acceptable and advan- 
tageous to the lovers of natural hiftory. 


52. A Didionary of the Hindoftan Language. By John Fer- 

gufon, 4. Al. gto. 2/. 25. Cadell. 

This Dictionary, though not the moft perfeét, cannot fail of 
proving ufeful to fuch as require a competent knowledge of the 
Hindoftan language. 

53 Lord Cheflerfield’s Witticifms, 15, 64, Snag, 

An attempt to impofe upon the credulous, 
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54. An Effigy ot Gold Coin. In which certain Methods ate laid 
down to afcertain the Quantity and Quality of any current Pieck 
of Gold Coin, and by which every Species of counterfeit or adule 
rerated Coin may be immediately dete&ed. By Thomas Hatton. 

Svo. 2s. Adams. 

The motives which induced Mr. Hatton to offer this Effay on 
Gold Coin to the public, we fincerely believe were laudable; 2 
ord concern for the good of mankind, in preventing theit 

eing impofed upon by the infamous practices of coiners, clip- 
pets, &c. was doubtlefs the author’s chief view, in the éompi- 
lation of thefe hydroftatic principles: it is, however, very im- 
probable, that tradefmen in general can fpare fo muth time front 
bufinefs, as may be neceffary to attain a Competent knowledge 
in thefe matters; a pair of common {cales, with proper weights, 
fafiiciently exaét to turn with half a grain, is certainly alf they 
want, and to thofe who are already acquainted with mathema- 
tical computations, this performance will prove of very little; 
if any, fervice at all; nor indeed, does Mr. Hatton always ap-. 

ear to reafon from principles univerfally true: an example of 
this fort we meet with almof in the very beginning of the 
work, wheres at page 4; we are told that ‘ If any folid body, 
whofe weight hath been afcertained in air, be immerfed in wa- 
ter, it will lofe jufl as much of its weight in the fluid, as thé 
weight is. of fo much of the fluid as would fil the {pace taken 
up by the immerfed folid.’” This is undoubtedly true, but from 
hence Mr. Hatton infers that ¢ If the weight of any folid body 
be known in air, which body is heavier than water, its hydro- 
ftatic weight, or its weight in water, may eafily be found, for 
it will be exaétly as much Iefs as a quantity of the fame fldid 
equal in weight to the immerfed folid; and therefore if the 
weight of the fluid be fubtrafted from the weight of thé folid in 
air, the remainder will be the hydrofiatic weight of that body, 
and their difference will be the ftandard by which the goddnefs 
of the metal may be tried.’ | , 

Here mutt be fome firange miltake made; for if a body in 
water lofes fo much of its weight, as is equal to a quantity of 
the fame fluid equal in weight to the immerfed folid, as is above 
remarked, the body when immerfed will have no weight at all, 
nor can the hydroftatic weight of the body be equal to the dif- 
ference between the weight of the fluid and the weight of the 
folid in air. 

In other parts of this treatife, where the author defcribes the 
lever, fteel-yard, and other mechanic powers, the reader will 
find fuch miftakes and inaccuracies, as do, in our opinion, ren 
der this performance too imperfect for public utility, 
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_ This piece is intended as a Directory, and though not coni~ 
piled in the beft manner; may be of advantage in that view. 
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